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From the Editor's Desk . . . 



Do you agree or disagree that RTSD publications should include 
more practical information? Of the 544 persons who responded to this 
query in the Planning and Research Committee's recent membership 
survey, 58.3 percent agreed. Even before the results were reported, 
however, and even before we knew that April had been designated 
School Library Media Month, we were planning to include in this issue 
of LR TS several papers on technical services in the small library, defined 
for this purpose as one with a collection no larger than 150,000 titles. 

We tried out the idea on a technical services librarian with some ten 
years' experience in small school and public libraries in Illinois — 
Lizbeth Bishoff, the 1984 Piercy Award winner. She was enthusiastic 
and, to the editor's delight, agreed to serve as guest editor for this issue. 
She was also willing to prepare a paper on management and to suggest 
other authors knowledgeable about technical services and small li- 
braries. They have contributed papers on the facets of technical services 
we thought most likely to interest librarians in small systems: the collec- 
tion development and bibliographic control of books, magazines, and 
nonprint materials; preservation; and automation. 

Four papers of interest to a wider audience complete the issue. Com- 
plementing the article on automation is one on network and vendor au- 
thority control, deemed worthy of publication by several participants at 
the RTSD authorities institutes. The results of the three studies reported 
here suggest future directions for the development of area studies classi- 
fication, specialized subject heading lists, and the cataloging of confer- 
ence publications. 

With many thanks to the authors, we present this issue in the hope 
that LRTS readers will find these papers interesting, informative 
and . . . practical. — Elizabeth L. Tate. 
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Managing Technical Services 
in the Small Library 



Liz Bishoff 



The management of technical services in the small library is presumed to be different 
from the management of technical services in the large library. This belief is held by 
the librarian in the small library as well as by the librarian in the large library. 



w hen one discusses the Anglo-American cataloging code or the 
MARC format or Library of Congress subject headings with a librarian 



these: "those rules aren't written for my small library" or "I won't have 
to worry about MARC format; after all it was created for large li- 
braries" or "unabridged Dewey numbers are too long for my users." 
Indeed, until the implementation of the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, 
second edition (AACR2), the national standard for the bibliographic de- 
scription of materials was designed for the general research library. The 
introduction to Anglo-American Cataloging Rules (1967) states, "These 
rules have been drawn up primarily to respond to the needs of general 
research libraries. "' AA CR2, in contrast, was developed around the phi- 
losophy that all libraries, regardless of size or types of materials ac- 
quired, should be able to use the code. 

The role of technical services in a library of any type or size is basically 
the same, that of acquiring and organizing materials to meet the li- 
brary's information needs and making these materials accessible to the 
staff and users. The complexity of the process will depend largely on the 
goals of the organization. In reality, whether one uses the abridged edi- 
tion of ihe Dewey Decimal Classification or the unabridged edition, the Sears 
List of Subject Headings or the Library of Congress Subject Headings, the 
MARC format or a non-MARC formatted database depends on the de- 
sired degree of access to the collection. Does the collection contain mate- 
rials that are difficult to browse, such as films or sound recordings? Is the 
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collection principally composed of rare books, where greater access to 
the content of the item is desired without the necessity of handling the 
item? Is the library designed to be self-service, as many public library 
branches are, or is it a closed stack collection requiring staff retrieval of 
materials? These characteristics, as well as the users' requirements, 
should dictate the role of the technical services department, rather than 
the size of the organization. 

To best manage the technical services department, the library admin- 
istration, department manager, technical services staff, and other staff 
must see that the functions and tasks of the technical services department 
are designed to meet the goals of the library. Rarely, however, does one 
find a technical services librarian discussing the goals of the organiza- 
tion; rather they discuss the tools that are used to accomplish the goals. It 
is from the approach of determining organizational goals that I will ad- 
dress the issue of the management of technical services. 

Determining Organizational Goals 

Alan Jeffreys, in a paper presented at the Library Association seminar 
on current practices in cataloging and classification in 1976, began by 
saying "A manager's first job is to define his objectives and then to set 
about achieving those objectives with the resources available." The 
technical services manager must do exactly that. Jeffreys goes on to 
question, "Butwhatare a librarian's objectives?" For that question to 
be answered, each technical services department must look to its own 
mission statement or goals, for there is no textbook answer, no standard 
program that can be followed, no model to be used. Each library must 
establish its own goals or mission, and in turn the technical services de- 
partment can establish its goals. The goals of the special company li- 
brary with a mission of meeting the information and research needs of 
the research and sales staff are not likely to be the same as the goal of a 
school library, that of supporting the academic curriculum. Both li- 
braries may have the same level of staff and the same-sized collection, 
but they have very different users with very different needs. The identifi- 
cation of these needs is the first step in establishing objectives for the de- 
partment. 

Tools, such as the Public Library Association's A Planning Process for 
Public Libraries, can assist library management in establishing organiza- 
tion goals. But since for this article established library goals are as- 
sumed, let it suffice to say that the technical services librarian should 
look to the goals of the organization as a whole in developing the goals of 
the department. Developing department goals is a critical process. It re- 
quires many managerial skills, particularly those of communication and 
interpersonal relations, as staff from the technical services and other de- 
partments and the users should be included in the process. Drawing 
from the knowledge and viewpoints of this varied group will result in 
goals that meet the needs of the entire organization and its users, and will 
also result in support for the actions that follow. 

From the mission statement or goals of the organization, the technical 
services manager and staff will be able to design the technical services 
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program. If one is reviewing the organization of an existing department 
or establishing a new department, one of the first steps should be a task 
analysis. What are the current tasks and responsibilities of the depart- 
ment? What staff are assigned to what task? Who has responsibility for 
what project? Is the cataloger interacting with the public service staff? 
Who is assigned to search the bibliographic utility for cataloging copy? Is 
the individual responsible for binding and preservation meeting with the 
collection development staff? Who is responsible for original cataloging? 
All these questions and more can be answered in a task analysis. Each 
individual in the department should complete a job analysis sheet detail- 
ing the tasks that are done daily, weekly, monthly, and irregularly. The 
analysis should include the tools that individual uses and indicate the 
staff with whom the individual interacts on both a formal and an infor- 
mal basis. Lastly the job analysis can indicate the experience and educa- 
tion necessary to perform the job. This type of periodic analysis of de- 
partment activities in conjunction with an evaluation of organizational 
goals and objectives will assure accomplishment of the job. One helpful 
by-product can be a flowchart of department activities detailing the ac- 
quisition, cataloging, and processing functions. 

Providing Access to the Collection 

What is the responsibility of the technical services department in a 
small library? The highest priority should be the organization of library 
materials to provide maximum access to the collection by staff and pa- 
trons. The processes include the bibliographic description of an item, 
the determination of access points, both name and subject, and the as- 
signment of classification numbers for the materials. To accommodate 
the variety of needs of different organizations, the major tools have been 
designed to provide flexibility. The national standard for the biblio- 
graphic description of materials, AACR2, was written to be usable by a 
variety of libraries. "These rules are designed for use in the construction 
of catalogues and other lists in general libraries of all sizes." This flexi- 
bility is evident in the provision of three levels of descriptions. The first 
level, a brief description including author, title, edition statement, pub- 
lisher's name and date of publication, a brief physical description and 
standard numbers, was intended for use by libraries requiring mini- 
mum cataloging; however, it is not the level that must be selected by the 
small library: in many cases the third, and most detailed, level must be 
used to meet the needs of the library. For example, a rock music library 
specializing in Beatle memorabilia will want detailed descriptions of the 
various materials in the collection. Lengthy notes describing the various 
markings on a particular item will allow the Beatle aficionado to deter- 
mine if this scarce item is indeed what he or she is searching for. The 
same case can be made for the school library that has an in-depth collec- 
tion of film material or realia that gets heavy use by students and faculty. 
The only way a library can justify the degree of cataloging, and its asso- 
ciated cost, is by the access that the users' information needs require. If 
the small library finds AACR2 too complex for its needs, The Concise 
AACR2 should be considered. Written by Michael Gorman, coeditor of 
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AACR2, The Concise AACR2 allows the library to follow the national stan- 
dards for access points, but simplifies the descriptive details. Rules for 
the access points and forms of headings parallel those of AACR2. 

As with cataloging, classification can also be tailored to meet the needs 
of a special clientele. Small libraries can use the abridged edition of the 
Dewey Decimal classification schedules if they have a general collection 
covering the entire range of knowledge. However, the small but special- 
ized library with materials concentrated in a narrow area may find it 
necessary to use unabridged numbers and standard subdivisions and ta- 
bles to provide the hierarchical arrangement required by the specialized 
collection. Other small libraries find it necessary to borrow from the Li- 
brary of Congress classification scheme or use more specialized classifi- 
cation schemes. The characteristics of the materials and the patrons' 
needs should dictate the level of classification, rather than the space 
available on the spine. 

Deciding about the 
Bibliographic Utilities 

Many small libraries are reluctant to consider one of the bibliographic 
utilities for cataloging and classification. At an initial glance the costs 
charged by the utility appear higher than those charged by the major 
jobbers for their card services. In 1980 the Illinois Valley Library Sys- 
tem began a project funded by the Library Services and Construction 
Act, whose "... purpose was to examine the costs and benefits of using 
OCLC in small and medium-sized libraries of all types. ' ,! OCLC Experi- 
mental Project Description, Report 1 , explains "The project was designed to 
introduce libraries to OCLC and give their staff hands-on experience 
while relieving them of most of the costs of OCLC membership. " s Li- 
brarians considering use of one of the bibliographic utilities should re- 
view this study. By doing an in-house cost analysis the library may find 
that the utilities can be cost-effective, particularly when considering the 
large number of cataloging records one finds when searching the large 
bibliographic utilities. In a 1983 survey of OCLC usage by all types of 
libraries, conducted by the OCLC Pricing Committee, public libraries 
accounted for 10% of the total original cataloging entered into the sys- 
tem i( while academic libraries accounted for 33 % of all original catalog- 
ing. It is not unusual for public libraries to report a hit rate as high as 
99% for monographic cataloging on OCLC. Once again the important 
element in the decision is the analysis. 

A variety of options exists today for the small library wishing to use 
one of the utilities. The library can purchase or lease a dedicated termi- 
nal that is especially designed to search the bibliographic database. 
Within the last several years both RLIN and OCLC began offering the 
option of accessing the database with a microcomputer in dial access 
mode. This option is particularly attractive for libraries cataloging fewer 
than two to three thousand titles per year. The annual authorization fee 
for dial access for OCLC libraries is approximately $200, with hourly 
online charges of $9.60 and a $48 annual Tymnet or Telenet password 
fee. " For each record used, the library is charged a fee, plus a small addi- 
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tional charge for offline products such as catalog cards or magnetic tape. 
Additionally the library can participate in the interlibrary loan subsys- 
tems that are part of these utilities and enhance the resource-sharing ca- 
pabilities of all libraries. In addition to cataloging and interlibrary loan, 
OCLC offers two subsystems, serials control and union listing and ac- 
quisition. For many small special libraries, where the monographic col- 
lections are small but the periodical collections are large, serials control 
may be a plus. This past year OCLC introduced a new terminal, the 
M-300 workstation, an IBM-PC microcomputer modified by OCLC to 
include the ALA character set and special OCLC access protocol. In ad- 
dition to using the terminal either in dial access or as a dedicated termi- 
nal, the M-300 can serve as a microcomputer to search online reference 
databases or to perform word processing, spreadsheet, or other office au- 
tomation functions. The small library, which previously considered 
OCLC too costly due to the limited use of the terminal, will now be able 
to use the microcomputer-based workstation for multiple purposes. It is 
this type of cost-benefit analysis that must be involved in decision mak- 
ing for technical services. 

Another option for participating in a bibliographic utility is through a 
cooperative. Numerous informal cooperatives have been established for 
the sole purpose of sharing an OCLC terminal. As early as 1978, five 
corporate libraries located in the Sears Tower in Chicago shared a por- 
table printer terminal for dial-access OCLC cataloging. As previously 
mentioned, when the Illinois Valley Library System undertook a three- 
year project in 1980 to demonstrate use of OCLC, many of the smallest 
libraries shared terminals. In California small libraries within a similar 
geographic area are forming clusters, their primary goal being resource- 
sharing using OCLC.' Cooperative ventures of this type require flexi- 
bility on the part of the participants, a willingness to work out scheduling 
problems, and support from the network. The benefits of resource shar- 
ing and cost-effective cataloging frequently override these drawbacks. 

As microcomputers move into the libraries, more and more of the rou- 
tine clerical functions can be automated. Small libraries are no longer 
precluded from the automation market because the more powerful mi- 
crocomputers with their ever-increasing storage capabilities and de- 
creasing costs can meet their needs. Many special libraries are reporting 
the development of in-house systems for serials control, acquisition, 
card production, and online catalogs. 

Husbanding the Resources 

Materials 

A technical services function frequently overlooked by the small li- 
brary is preservation. The library's mission may not call for the develop- 
ment of a collection with special preservation needs. However, many 
school, public, and special libraries have collections that are unique. For 
the public library, it may be a local history collection; for the special li- 
brary, it may be a collection of research reports. The technical services 
manager must identify those unique materials and establish standards 
and procedures that will assure their continued existence while provid- 
ing access for users. These procedures should be devised in consultation 
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with the reference staff, and the entire range of options for ensuring 
availability should be considered, including photocopying, microfilm- 
ing and, in the near future, laser disk storage. 

Staff 

Proper utilization of staff is as essential for the successful management 
of the technical services department as the appropriate application of the 
new technologies. Technical services, with many clerical tasks, can be 
labor-intensive. The responsibility of the manager is to see that the goals 
of the department are accomplished with minimal staff. Processes must 
be reviewed to determine if all steps are necessary. Questioning why a 
particular step is done and asking if it is important that it be continued 
are a must. The continuance of a particular step must contribute toward 
the accomplishment of the department's goals. Occasionally this type of 
analysis will identify an area where a step needs to be added. For exam- 
ple, suppose the staff is reporting a high level of duplicate cataloging in 
the online circulation system. To reduce the duplication rate an addi- 
tional searching step may be required before adding a new bibliographic 
record. 

For the staff to participate in this type of continual review of processes, 
they also need to participate in the establishment of department stan- 
dards, which must be established in accordance with the objectives to be 
met and the community to be served. The entire library staff must un- 
derstand the standards and objectives they will help to accomplish. 

Conclusion 

What of the future for the technical services manager? With the in- 
creased automation of technical services in many libraries, staff are 
faced with fewer responsibilities requiring their special skills for organiz- 
ing and providing access to materials. Will individuals possessing these 
skills continue to be necessary in the automated library, large or small? 
Indeed they will, for a new area is developing that will require the skills 
of the technical services librarian, that of design, implementation, and 
maintenance of local information databases. Many libraries are using 
microcomputers to handle files previously in print form — the ready ref- 
erence files, periodicals lists, and lists of local officials, clubs, and organi- 
zations. Unlike their print ancestors, these online databases, with their 
multiple access points, free text searching, and nearly limitless storage 
capability, are posing new problems to reference librarians unfamiliar 
with the organization of information for retrieval. Authority control, 
consistency in forms of headings, and standards of data entry are con- 
cerns in the functioning of information databases. Creation of thesauri 
and the establishment of standards are necessary for the effective re- 
trieval of information in these local databases. The technical services li- 
brarian possesses the skills and knowledge to organize this information, 
making participation by the technical services department necessary for 
the successful implementation of these new programs. Realization of 
this role can come only through active participation in the library's goal- 
setting process. 
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Transitional Technology 
and the Small Library 

Jerry Pennington 



As the small library begins the transition into the twenty-first century, it must eval- 
uate collection development plans and procedures. The catalog should be examined 
in terms of collection control. Machine databases should be built for future online 
catalogs that will improve access to collections. The small library must become in- 
volved in research to improve the bibliographic control of monographs. 

AlS we approach the twenty-first century, librarians in small li- 
braries can expect change. Will services change? Will delivery of ser- 
vices change? Will technical services librarians be replaced with clerks 
using terminals to large-scale computers? Will the small library exist? 
Perhaps as the world becomes smaller through improved communica- 
tion, the new world might center around the grandchild of the small li- 
brary. Whatever the future, we can begin this transition to the twenty- 
first century with understanding of library users and technology for 
improved collection development and bibliographic control. 

The Book and the 
Technical Services Librarian 

Considering the prophecy of the 1970s of the demise of the printed 
book with its replacement by technology and the substitution of the com- 
puter for skilled technical services librarians, it is interesting that articles 
a decade later should deal with collection development and bibliographic 
control of monographs by humans. 

The printed book is not a resource humankind will reject lightly. Like- 
wise the technical services specialist has not been replaced by the auto- 
mation of technical processes. Quite the contrary; few specialities have 
enjoyed a more challenging, exciting, and rewarding atmosphere than 
the community of technical services librarians during the past decade. 
Maurice Freedman relates to the future of the technical professional in 
his statement, "The computer will enhance the professional's perfor- 
mance by creating options totally unavailable with manual files." 1 

Principles of Collection Development 

Traditionally, most philosophies of collection development agree on 
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the necessity of selecting the right book for the library user; most would 
agree on the necessity of planning for library collections. Differences of 
opinion occur, however, as to the extent that demand should govern se- 
lection or that no school of thought should be overlooked. One view pro- 
poses to purchase according to requests of present library users; the 
other view reflects a desire to broaden the base of information for present 
users according to anticipated need and to increase use of the library by 
those now using it. One is a passive approach; let those who come, come; 
the library will have a collection to serve them. The other is an active 
approach; buy through the whole range of subjects in order to enhance 
the interest of users, present and future. 

In addition, some very practical problems have forestalled a satisfac- 
tory resolution of these questions for most librarians. If the library is lim- 
ited in funds, as are most small libraries, the librarian may well have 
cause to hesitate before attempting to build a well-rounded collection at 
the expense of not meeting present demand. If book "A" is purchased 
because it has intrinsic worth, expounds its subject brilliantly, is the 
product of a highly authoritative writer, but does not represent a present 
reading interest in the community, then some book "B" which is of in- 
terest in the community cannot be purchased. 

Another principle to be considered concerns the quality of books 
rather than the interests of the potential users. Will some standard of 
excellence be applied in selection, or will anything requested be pur- 
chased? Librarians committed to the view that materials acquired 
should meet high standards of quality in content, expression, and format 
emphasize authoritativeness, factual accuracy, effective expression, sig- 
nificance of subject , sincerity of purpose, and responsibility of opinion. 
These librarians might resist buying a book that fails to meet these stan- 
dards, even if the book were in heavy demand. The opposing view would 
not hesitate to purchase a mediocre book which will be read in preference 
to a superior book that will not. 

In Building Library Collections, we are reminded of Cutter's observa- 
tions on this subject. 



While the judgments of the past are being called to bear witness, let the follow- 
ing words of Charles Cutter — who also summarized this problem in his colorful 
and effective rhetoric — be introduced as evidence: When you have a perfect 
people you can afford to have only perfect books, if there are such things. When 
you have a homogeneous public you can hope to have a stock of books exactly 
fitted to them all, and no book shall be unfitted to any one of them. But so long as 
there is apublic of every diversity of mental capacity, previous education, habits 
of thought, taste, ideals, you must, if you are to give them satisfaction or do 
them any good, provide many books which will suit and benefit some and will 
do no good, perhaps in some cases may do harm, to others. It is inevitable. 
There is no escape from this fundamental difficulty. . . . Select your library 
then, as Shakespeare wrote his plays, the highest poetry, the deepest tragedy, 
side by side with the comic and the vulgar. ... To sum it up, what 1 have been 
trying to show is the great diversity in very many respects of those who come to 
the library, the consequent diversity of the best each can read, the necessity of 
providing many different kinds, qualities, degrees of good books, the impossi- 
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bihty of limiting one's choice to any one degree of good, lest it should be too high 
for some and too low for others. 2 

Two libraries of similar size and environment can be two very differ- 
ent institutions, reflecting choices of selection and services. As we ap- 
proach the twenty-first century, what seems most essential is that librari- 
ans acknowledge these variations and clearly implement a service point 
of view. 

The Collection Development Process 

The collection development process should be a collective process us- 
ing the expertise of as many individuals as possible. In the small library 
all professional librarians and some paraprofessional employees would 
be included. A growing trend is to use expertise from neighboring insti- 
tutions. It should be possible for selection in a local public library to in- 
clude individuals from neighboring universities, e.g., the Spanish- 
language literature section of a public library may be selected by an 
employee of the Spanish department of a neighboring college. This pro- 
cess provides the mechanism for stronger collections but requires greater 
coordination in the acquisition or collections departments of the public 
library. 

Most important to a process that uses a wide variety of selectors is a 
method of allocating funds, accounting, and evaluations of the selection 
process. An evaluation process should include the immediate supervisor 
of the selector for library employees and the coordinator of collection de- 
velopment if the staffing includes such a position. An evaluation should 
begin with an understanding of the existing collection in the area to be 
selected , an understanding of the use of that area, some perception of the 
market for new materials, current budget allocations, and selection 
tools. As simple as this may seem, few selectors are evaluated with re- 
gard to process. 

Collection Studies 

The Subcommittee on Use and User Studies, Collection Manage- 
ment and Development Committee of RTSD has prepared a Guide to 
Collection Evaluation through Use and User Studies. This guide is printed in 
Library Resources & Technical Services, October/December 1983 issue, and 
provides a tool for selecting methodology for use and user studies. 3 

Collection analysis should continue using varying methodology to de- 
termine use patterns and to anticipate growth. William Katz has divided 
evaluation into two parts: evaluating the collection quantatively and 
evaluating the collection according to the needs of library users. 4 The 
RTSD Guide to Collection Evaluation through Use and User Studies summa- 
rizes approaches that can be used for these two parts of evaluation. Caro- 
lyn Moore, in an article published in the January/March 1982 issue of 
Library Resources & Technical Services, shows detailed application of a col- 
lection profile study for the small public library. 5 

It is possible that collection studies have not been used extensively 
within the community of small libraries. We can learn from studies com- 
pleted by larger libraries. If a collection is unable to produce necessary 
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information when users need it, should that collection be judged inade- 
quate? Let each of us not begin the twenty-first century without data de- 
veloped from strong collection studies at our libraries. It would appear 
that most collection studies should develop profiles of existing collec- 
tions; should evaluate use of the existing collection including circulation 
and in-house use; should study users and their needs; should evaluate 
interloan use by area; and should show the relationships of these studies 
to each other. A large part of these tasks includes the gathering of statis- 
tics. The automation of circulation functions is most always of assistance 
with data gathering but usually requires professional decisions in the in- 
terpretation and combining of statistical areas. Some skill with the use of 
statistics is helpful; expertise outside the library is usually available. Fi- 
nally, adequate staff time is required to collect, arrange, and interpret 
data. 

Profiles of existing collections should be developed for as many parts 
of" the collection as possible. Ideally, broad areas such as history should 
be divided into ten to twenty areas. Within each area of the profile, items 
should be counted by copyright date. These data are compared with cir- 
culation and in-house use of the items. Interlibrary loan requests should 
be compared with each area of the profile to indicate unmet needs. This 
entire process is extremely labor-intensive, but rewards are great. Ide- 
ally, the collection profile for an area should be done by the individual 
responsible for developing the collection in that area. At the end of the 
process the individual selector is most knowledgeable of all areas and 
needs within each assigned part of the collection. It is necessary to have 
at least one individual responsible for the coordination of building the 
profiles if a number of people are involved. 

The Catalog in the Small Library 

Any discussion of transitional technology and bibliographic control 
for the small library should include discussion of the catalog. The card 
catalog has served libraries well. But, Michael Malinconico observes^ 
use of a library requires greater assistance than any catalog can provide. ' 
Yet Malinconico continues his statements concluding that the online 
catalog has potential to provide more than the traditional catalog can 
offer. In light of the potential for improved service through the online 
(interactive) catalog and because of the extensive manual effort required 
for catalog maintenance of the traditional card catalog, preparation for 
the future with an online catalog should be supreme in planning for the 
small (as well as the large) library. 

In her article, ''The Online Public Access Catalog in 1984," Emily 
Gallup Fayen recommends several features that should be part of an on- 
line catalog:' 

• A database consisting of bibliographic citations for materials in one 
or more collections 

• Indexes to the records in the database 

• Authority control linking related headings 

• Methods of display of records 

• Ease of use 

The online catalog in the small library should, in my opinion, provide 
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two additional types of information: 

• Holdings information linking circulation information and biblio- 
graphic data 

• In -process data about acquisitions on order or being prepared for 
use 

Each small library can best prepare for the twenty-first century by 
providing the foundation for a strong machine-readable database. All 
future automation depends upon this step. One point seems clear in the 
preparation of databases for the next century. Converted records should 
be available somewhere in each system developed for each library, large 
or small, in full MARC format prepared according to standard catalog- 
ing practices. If a library should use, at present or future, varying auto- 
mated systems for cataloging, acquisitions, circulation, or other applica- 
tions, it is this common format that will best preserve continuity and 
prevent multiple databases. If the industry should make today's technol- 
ogy obsolete, it is this common format that will provide the most com- 
plete insurance package available to prevent rekeying data. 

Some of the most common access points in bibliographic databases 
include author, title, subject, call number, ISBN, ISSN, and LC card 
number. Commercially produced software offers varying access points 
for files contained in their systems. One should bargain for more indexes 
than are available in the traditional card file. A library should seek file 
arrangements best suited for the needs and economy of the individual 
library. The library community should pressure vendors to produce fil- 
ing arrangements less frequently associated with computer sorting and 
more frequently associated with library filing. 

Providing linkages between authorized and variant forms of the same 
entry is among the most traditional and important tasks of any catalog. 
Russell Gardiner refers to "authority work" as the "killer in catalog- 
ing. ' ' If one can be objective it might be observed that we have not been 
as successful as we could have been with linking forms of entry in the 
past. If one could see the future, the automated system will likely address 
this problem more extensively than any other, revolutionizing library 
service in the process. Prepare for the transition to the next century of 
library service with extensive understanding of the need for good au- 
thority control, with clear expectations of the computer to assist with 
linkage of entries, and with commitment for improvement. Automation 
of bibliographic control in the small library will not be successful unless 
the problem is adequately addressed. 

Ease of use and manner of display are characteristics of any online 
catalog that require careful study. Ideally the system should be able to 
provide display of full bibliographic records in formats familiar to the 
user and in formats useful to the technical services staff for their work, 
e.g., data with associated tagging structure. The system should be able 
to display citations in shorter form than the full bibliographic record 
form, for ease in browsing. Each system will have methods unique to 
itself for use of terminals and software for searching, 

Service is improved tremendously whenever the item {holdings and 
circulation data) is associated with the bibliographic data in an online 
catalog. Users searching for a title are assisted with the knowledge that 
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copies exist in more than one library of a particular university or library 
system. Library staff receives assistance whenever information is avail- 
able from the online catalog that a particular item is presently in circula- 
tion. In addition, both users and staff are aided in their work whenever 
in-process information is available from the online catalog concerning 
books on order and in process. 

Automated Circulation Control 

Few library functions affect the library user as closely as circulation 
control. Yet, because of the volume of activity, few functions are as cleri- 
cal and leave as little time for emphasizing service. Automated circula- 
tion control systems not only facilitate improved service and access to 
materials, but also serve as a valuable tool in collection use and user 
studies. 

It is important, however, that the automated circulation system be in- 
tegrated into the strong bibliographic database on which the online cata- 
log is constructed. The maintenance of this database should be the re- 
sponsibility of the technical services staff. 

Research 

If we acknowledge the importance of the catalog to the services that a 
library provides and if we recognize the potential of computer science to 
offer something as equally revolutionary as the card catalog, then surely 
technical services professionals can be permitted five percent of their 
time for research during this time of transition to the twenty-first cen- 
tury. First we must convince administrators and other library staff of the 
importance of this type of activity; secondly, we must begin in areas 
somewhat unfamiliar. Technical services librarians in small libraries 
must accept responsibility for research, sharing this task with librarians 
in large libraries. Research effort by technical services staff in the small 
library can gather information from users concerning access points used 
in locating information. Research procedures can be developed for un- 
derstanding the level of difficulty experienced by users in locating infor- 
mation. Without adequate research, the installation of an online catalog 
may simply replace the card catalog; every effort should be made to pro- 
vide increased access to collections. 

Accountability 

Accountability requires that each service be performed within an es- 
tablished time period, with a stipulated use of resources and in accor- 
dance with certain performance standards. Information should be avail- 
able for outside review and clear and complete records are essential. It is 
amazing that the library director who is very firm in the matter of vendor 
contracts can be noncommittal about the quality of service offered by his 
or her library or that the employee who is most vocal about participation 
in decision making can be so vague about the reasons for deteriorating 
performance. 

In discharging its responsibility for accountability, the technical ser- 
vices department will need to refine its techniques for measurement to 
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show what has been accomplished. The goals that are set, however, 
should not be just those that are easily attainable and measurable. Ac- 
countability is not just a matter of counting the number of monographs 
acquired or the number of entries input into the online catalog per hour; 
there also needs to be evaluation of the ease of access we have provided to 
the collection and the satisfaction the quality of that collection brings the 
library users. During the period of transition into the technical services 
of the twenty-first century, we must be completely accountable for pro- 
viding top-quality bibliographic control. 

Summary 

User demand, budget, and overall collection development plans 
should play equal roles in determining selection. The collection develop- 
ment process should be a collective process using the expertise of as 
many individuals as possible. The selection process should be evaluated 
regularly. 

Collection studies should maintain current profiles for each area of the 
collection to show the makeup of each; should evaluate use of the collec- 
tion with circulation data and methods of evaluating in-house use, and 
should include interlibrary loan data. The task of determining whether 
the user is locating desired information is a professional task. 

The small library can prepare for the twenty-first century by provid- 
ing the foundation for a strong machine-readable database with records 
in full MARC format using standard cataloging. Preparation for an on- 
line catalog should be supreme in planning. Prepare for the transition to 
the next century of library service with extensive understanding of the 
need for good authority control. 
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Serials in the Small Public 
Library: Not Out of Control 

Robert E. Boyer 

Practical procedures adopted by small public libraries for the collection development 
and bibliographic control of serials must be responsive to the local community and 
only as sophisticated as is necessary to keep the serials from getting out of control. 
Restrictions of small staffs and budgets must not impede potential for future 
growth, adherence to standards, and delivery of service. 



T\m term "serial" in the public library is often meaningless to the 
average patron and is confused with a product of Batde Creek, Michi- 
gan. This examination of collection development and bibliographic con- 
trol, however, is concerned with three categories of library materials 
which are important to the library manager and can be identified as seri- 
als: (1) magazines (even though they may be scholarly journals); (2) ref- 
erence books (directories, yearbooks, indexes, periodically updated re- 
ports and loose-leaf services); and (3) ordinary books which can circulate 
separately (and only the librarian who selected them realizes that they 
are related as a series with a common title). The scope of this discussion 
is limited to practical suggestions for the small public library which is not 
preparing for automation, does not belong to a bibliographic utility, has 
a small staff, and has modest resources. 

It is almost impossible to improve upon the very fine studies of the 
theory and process of serials work to be found in Osborn and in Magrill 
and Hickcy. 3 They are concerned with libraries of all types and sizes, 
and public librarians should be aware of the standard practices, even 
though some of these may not always apply to smaller institutions. 

Selection 

All discussions of collection development boil down to one basic con- 
cept, namely meeting the library needs of the patrons in the local com- 
munity. The nature of each town and the presence or absence of other 
information-providing services can result in wide differences of public 
library function. The four major factors which most affect the collection 
development and control policy are the public school, the potential for 
growth, the responsibility for collecting local history, and the amount of 
available funds. 



Robert E. Boyer is Associate Director of the Arlington Public Library System, 
Arlington, Texas. 
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The most important of these factors is the local public school and its 
own library resources. These resources will determine the needs that stu- 
dents will bring and the choice of magazines and reference books that 
will be required to meet them. For example, if the school keeps micro- 
form back files of magazines indexed in the Reader's Guide, or if there is a 
community college or university in the immediate area, the public li- 
brary would be justified in slanting the selection of titles toward those 
which relate to general adult interests and leisure reading. In the oppo- 
site case, the public library may be the only community resource for pe- 
riodical back files and research materials. In this case, careful attention 
must be paid to collecting titles which are well indexed, and to deciding 
how to retain back files. Space limitations may dictate microform only. 
In either case, the local perception of the roles of the school and the pub- 
lic library are very important, and cooperative planning between the 
two institutions is necessary. 

The second most important factor is the potential for growth. This po- 
tential may be affected by proximity to a large metropolitan area, by ex- 
panding local industry, or any number of other factors, such as location 
in the Sunbelt; but the long-range plans for a growing community may 
have a tremendous impact on choices of the number and types of serials 
to be collected and the level of bibliographic control necessary from the 
very start. Even a library in a remote and static community with little 
potential for growth may have the opportunity to participate in shared 
collection building and information service through regional systems, 
consortia, and cooperatives. Such cooperation leads both to the opportu- 
nity for upgrading cataloging records and to the necessity for keeping 
accurate, complete, and standard bibliographic control. Including the 
International Standard Serials Number in the basic bibliographic record 
may seem to have little use now, but with the potential for growth or 
cooperation in the future, it could become a key element and shortcut for 
building union lists or accomplishing a machine-readable retrospective 
conversion. 

The responsibility for collecting unique materials about the local com- 
munity is the third factor affecting serials collection policy. With a few 
notable exceptions, most small towns have no other agency to collect, 
preserve, and organize a record of that community's life, and it is very 
important that the public library acquire and retain such serials as the 
telephone book, the newspaper, and the city directory (if there is one). In 
some cases, it is entirely appropriate to acquire a copy of the high school 
yearbook. If space is crucial, having materials microfilmed may be the 
best solution in the long run, even if the Friends have to pay the Police 
Department to do the photography. As regional cooperation and union 
listing grow, a library which was concerned with only its own patrons 
will discover an increased appreciation, by a larger audience, for its col- 
lections of local materials and its unique strengths. 

The fourth factor is funding. At some point in the budget cycle the 
amount allocated for serials must be weighed against the amount for 
monographs, as the decisions are made as to how to stretch limited funds 
most effectively. It is helpful to separate the periodical subscriptions 
from the other continuations and regularly updated replacements which 
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are used more like "books" than "magazines and newspapers." Then 
one portion of the budget for periodicals and another for continuations 
does not look as frightening as a combined line item for all serials in the 
broadest sense. Magrill and Hickey define as "pseudo serials" these hy- 
brid works which include successive editions of reference works, directo- 
ries, and biographical lists of the "who's who" type. They explain, 
"Any publication that appears in separate parts or editions, under a 
consistent title, and continues for more than one or two years is likely to 
be handled as if it were a serial, even though it does not fully match the 
technical definition." 3 Sometimes financial procedures of the parent 
body do not allow the public library to commit itself to purchase books in 
a true monographic series if they are released over a period of time 
longer than one fiscal year. The selector either must order the books as 
separate monographs or must wait until a future date when all titles in 
the series have become available. Frequently the items are cataloged and 
circulated as separate pieces anyway. For budget allocation purposes, 
the serial aspect of these items seems to fade away, and they become indi- 
vidual monographs high on the ' 'want list. ' ' Nevertheless, the librarian 
must keep track of both the pseudo serials and the true series items while 
performing the delicate balancing act of applying the limited amount of 
funds available to all the titles desired and needed. 

All of these factors of community and institutional analysis contribute 
to the selection policy and the acquisition plan, both of which should be 
written down. The decision to acquire a serial title is an important one 
because the library is committing itself to purchase the title into the fu- 
ture. There have been several examples of sharing this decision through 
direct patron involvement in the serials selection process, such as the 
procedures at Columbus, Ohio, in which sample copies of titles under 
consideration are put out for patron evaluation. Most publishers will 
send an examination copy of their magazines upon request. At Tucson, 
Arizona 5 and at Baltimore County, Maryland, heavy weight is given to 
patron requests. The procedures in the small community library may 
not be as formal as this, but the principles are the same. Regular inter- 
change with patrons will reveal user needs and specific titles of maga- 
zines, pseudo serials, and monographs in series which do or do not meet 
their needs. An adventuresome spirit is required for looking beyond the 
standard periodical indexes and catalogs for titles not indexed but still 
representative of the cultural, business, or historical flavor of the local 
region. 

Acquisition 

Acquisition of serials is complex enough to require some outside help. 
Magazine subscription agents can handle the majority of the public li- 
brary's periodical subscriptions. The advantages for any library are con- 
solidated billing and combined correspondence. Most governing bodies 
will quickly agree to the sensibility of using an agent if it means fewer 
invoices and vouchers. However, the librarian must assume that any 
agent will make a few mistakes. Rather than choosing automatic re- 
newals, it is better for the public library to insist that the agent provide 
an annual printout or list to be authorized by the librarian before the 
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actual renewals are placed. Since some subscriptions are noncancelable, 
errors on the list must be detected prior to placement and before small 
mistakes grow into large problems. If pseudo serials are not carried by 
the subscription agency, they are often available through the continua- 
tions plans of the book jobbers. Most provide for the setting of alternate 
buying cycles by a library with a small budget. Actual purchase of a work 
published annually, for example, can be limited to every second or third 
year. In spite of these sources, there will always be some problem titles 
which must be ordered directly from the publisher. Some indexes, refer- 
ence sets, and journals (such as those which come as part of a member- 
ship) cannot be ordered through any agent or jobber. The library has no 
choice but to keep up with the renewals as best it can through tickler files, 
calendars, or checklists. 

A good source of additional titles is through gifts. In the larger li- 
braries, the preference is for the donor to contribute the money and let 
the library order the serial through its agency. In a small library it is 
sometimes less work to have the patron place and renew the subscrip- 
tion, deliverable to the library. 

One final source, government publications, should not be forgotten. 
The Government Printing Office has launched an aggressive sales policy 
which makes acquiring government publications simple and conven- 
ient. More titles than in the past can now be handled through the job- 
bers . Direct orders can be pi aced o ver the telephone with any of the GPO 
bookstores in twenty-one cities, and payment can be made by credit card 
or prepaid deposit account number. Standing orders may be placed for 
regularly updated titles such as the Occupational Outlook Handbook, Statisti- 
cal Abstract of the United States, United States Government Manual, or the Con- 
gressional Directory by writing the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402 for order forms, 
price lists, and details about establishing a deposit account. This infor- 
mation and the forms are also contained in the Monthly Catalog of United 
Slates Government Publications, which can be examined along with many of 
the tides of interest at any one of the 1,370 libraries across the country 
which function as depositories of U.S. government publications. Many 
public libraries are in this group. Government Periodicals and Subscription 
Services: Price List 36, a quarterly available free from the Superintendent 
of Documents, quotes the prices for the true periodicals. An excellent list 
o( Iree and inexpensive serial and pseudo serial government documents 
is the quarterly Consumer Information Catalog, free by request from the 
Consumer Information Center (P), Box 100, Pueblo, CO 81002. Li- 
braries which can distribute twenty- five copies or more can be put on the 
automatic bulk quarterly mailing list for this catalog, which lists publica- 
tions from thirty federal agencies. Most of the titles are pamphlets and 
monographs, but the catalog includes regularly updated free items such 
as the General Services Administration's monthly Sales of Federal Surplus 
Real Estate, the annual Consumer Resource Handbook from the Office of 
Consumer Affairs, and the Department of the Interior's U. S. Government 
Oil and Gas Lottery, which is updated approximately every two years. An- 
other approach is to write an individual agency and ask for a checklist of 
free and inexpensive materials. An example of such a list is the free an- 
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nual Gas Mileage Guide: EPA Fuel Economy Estimates, which can be re- 
quested from the Environmental Protection Agency, 401 M Street, SW, 
Washington, DC 20460. Once a library is placed on an agency's mailing 
list, it will receive an annual renewal request card for remaining on the 
list. Both the free materials and the priced items can add greatly to the 
library's resources of helpful and current information. 

Bibliographic Control 

The bibliographic records for serials collected by small public libraries 
may not need to be as detailed as for some other types or sizes, but the 
control of receipt must be carefully monitored. Berman believes that the 
cataloging needs in public libraries are unique because public library 
collections are current, user-responsive, quickly changing, and gener- 
ally entitled to ' ' now' ' cataloging. ' Should serials be included in the card 
catalog? Perhaps the different categories of serials require different de- 
grees of bibliographic control. Unless the Reader's Guide is very close to 
the main catalog, magazines should probably not be included there, but 
a general sign should direct patrons to the magazine area. If drawer 
space and staff time permit, directional see references may be filed under 
the magazine titles to point the user to the periodicals area. (Would any- 
one like to propose a General Material Designation [Magazine] for 
small public libraries?) Generally a small public library will choose in- 
stead to indicate the basic magazine holdings through typed lists or sepa- 
rate card files placed near the periodical indexes, or by means of marks 
on the contents pages of the Reader's Guide. For a very small library, a 
workable cataloging record can be extracted from Ulrica's International 
Periodicals Directory and typed onto cards. Suggested LC subject headings 
and the ISSN are provided there. Larger libraries will have their usual 
sources and union lists to consult if more standard and detailed catalog- 
ing is desired. It is ironic but true that a very small library which has to 
get the most use from limited materials will have the most to gain from a 
very liberal policy of making numerous subject entries for magazines. 
Larger libraries which accumulate back files of periodicals generally 
need more detailed descriptive cataloging records than the smaller ones. 
However, according to Randall, "If a library does not permanently re- 
tain periodicals, there is no need to catalog them, so long as this use poses 
no problems for the users and the staff. Usually, libraries that do not 
retain their periodicals permanently do not have large collections of seri- 
als, so there are no problems of access or retrieval." Classification is 
also unnecessary, since practically no small library would need to place 
the magazines in any arrangement other than alphabetical. If the cur- 
rent issues are displayed in plastic binders, it is wise to mark the back 
with the title on a small piece of tape so that if the item is removed from 
the binder, the librarian will not have to spend time guessing which mag- 
azine it was. 

Newspapers create an unusual bibliographic control problem because 
their greatest value is in the last few issues held. Their next greatest value 
is the historic worth of the oldest issues held. If older issues are retained 
at all, they are usually on microfilm, with all the cataloging problems 
characteristic of that medium. For current newspapers, patrons need ac- 
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curate holdings records more than detailed descriptive cataloging. The 
receipt records should be presented in such a way that the patrons can 
determine for themselves which issues are on hand and if an issue never 
arrived. Sometimes this is most easily achieved by posting a chart in a 
clear plastic cover at the service desk facing the patrons. An emergency 
plan for supplying a substitute copy of the local daily or the Wall Street 
Journal should be devised for those occasions when the library's copy fails 
to appear. One method is to list on the record, for the benefit of both 
patrons and staff, the nearest locations where the newspaper may be 
purchased. 

Should the rest of the serials and pseudo serials be included in the card 
catalog? Yes, of course. Reference books appearing serially should be 
cataloged as open entries in the main catalog. Often the newest volume 
of an annual is placed in the reference collection and the earlier volumes 
are moved to the circulating collection. Notes to this effect should be on 
the catalog cards and also on "dummies" in the stacks next to the older 
books. This method will cut down on confusion and directional ques- 
tions. Periodically updated reports and loose-leaf services should appear 
in the catalog as well. Cooper presents a logical argument Ibr cataloging 
loose-leaf services with an open entry and treating them as serials be- 
cause the entire contents may be replaced eventually, a few pages at a 
time." 

If the bibliographic record is left as an open entry without holdings, 
then the records of receipt become a very important extension of the cat- 
alog. Although it requires looking in two places for the whole story, di- 
viding the open-entry bibliographic record and the holdings record can 
save considerable catalog maintenance time and still serve the patrons 
efficiendy. Receipts and discards can be recorded on commercially 
printed grid cards held in flat drawer trays of the "Kardex" type or, for 
a very small collection, on ruled pages of loose-leaf notebook paper. If 
cards are used, notes should be written on the face only, as writing on the 
back is easily forgotten and overlooked. Any price information should be 
recorded in pencil, for it is sure to change. The serial check-in record 
should not be hidden in a back room, but rather placed at the public ser- 
vice desk for easy consultation. In a small library the daily magazine 
check-in will probably be performed at the service desk anyway. In the- 
ory, receipt records for all serials should be kept together, but depending 
on the size of the staff and the floor plan for work flow, an argument can 
be made for separating the files for the magazines from the files for the 
other serials. The pseudo serials, including directories, indexes, and ref- 
erence sets published in parts, are handled more like monographs than 
periodicals as they move through technical processing. Frequently they 
are given copy or accession numbers and added to the shelf list like mon- 
ographs, as well as being recorded among the serial receipts. As with 
magazines, the receipt record is both an acquisitions file for claims and 
renewals and a catalog file for holdings information needed in the public 
area. If a nonpublic area is used for unpacking shipments of new library 
materials, it may be helpful to keep the receipt cards for pseudo serials in 
transportable binders or trays which can be taken to the unpacking area 
as needed. 
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The check-in record can contain gems of extra timesaving informa- 
tion for bibliographic control, such as the exact form of entry, the call 
number for classified items, changes in the predicted issue pattern, or 
even a template showing the exact position and spacing for an unusual 
permanent spine label. Some serials, such as a few of the Wilson indexes, 
appear in both temporary paper issues and permanent hardbound cu- 
mulations. The temporary issues need not pass through all the stages of 
preparation such as accessioning, labeling, and shelf listing. After re- 
ceipt of the issue has been recorded, a simple hand-penciled spine num- 
ber and the ownership stamp are all that are required before releasing 
the item for patron use. The record of receipt is the logical place to cap- 
ture the latest price changes and to begin the whole budgeting and select- 
ing process all over again. 

The future of serials control in small public libraries is certain to in- 
volve more standardization, more sharing of cataloging and holdings 
data, and more application of data processing techniques. The virtues of 
the old manual check-in system, however, have been lauded by Paul as 
being instantaneous^ flexible, and not subject to erasure from a dip in 
the electric current.' No doubt the automated online serials systems are 
improving, and soon there will be affordable systems, for all sizes of li- 
braries, which will prove as reliable as the manual systems and which 
will once more integrate the bibliographic record with the receipt record. 

This is but a brief glimpse of the handling of serials in one type of li- 
brary. In the small public library, serials are carefully chosen, but as 
long as receipts are monitored, they may be kept under loose biblio- 
graphic control. However, they are by no means out of control. What 
are they then? They are available for the public to use, and that is what 
library collections are all about. 
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Serials in a 

Small College Library 

Deborah Bolton Stagg 



Serials management is a more problematic issue for small college libraries than il is 
for larger academic institutions. Due to budget constraints and limited personnel, 
small libraries generally ham neither the gamut of necessary serial reference tools nor 
the depth of staff specialisation to fully master the various complexities of serials 
administration. This paper examines some specific serials issues as they have been 
addressed by a small academic library and concludes that computer technology may 
be the means to professionalizing small library serials management. 



k>ERiALs management in libraries is an extremely complex subject 
covered by an extensive literature. For the small college library, serials 
complexity is made more problematic by limitations of both staff and 
bibliographic resources. Often, responsibilities are either divided, com- 
prising a small part of several staff members' duties, or one staff member 
is in charge of serials as only one of many areas of responsibility. In ei- 
ther case, the lack of specialization, in-depth concentration, and expo- 
sure to the variety of serials issues can make serials management prob- 
lems more difficult to resolve. In addition to the lack of highly specialized 
staffing, the small college library often lacks many of the cosdy biblio- 
graphic tools which are necessary to resolve serials questions precisely. 
Serials management for these institutions must seek to maximize exter- 
nal labor and expertise, and at the same time minimize costs. 

Preliminary to discussion of serials issues, it is essential to define the 
term 'serial'; as defined in AACR2, it is 

A publication in any medium issued in successive parts bearing numerical or 
chronological designations and intended to be continued indefinitely. Serials 
include periodicals; newspapers; annuals (repoits, yearbooks, etc.); the jour- 
nals, memoirs, proceedings, transactions, etc. of societies; and numbered 
monographic series. 

At the Philadelphia College of Art, the serials department has gener- 
ally not dealt with annuals (handled by reference and cataloging stall) or 
monographic series (subsumed under acquisitions, with book collection 
development, and cataloging). However, throughout this paper the 
broader definition will generally apply. 
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Collection Development 

Collection development focuses on two primary questions: 

1 . how to identify the universe of serials which pertains to the curricu- 
lum and areas of subject specialty, and 

2 . how to select from that universe the subset that can best satisfy de- 
mands placed on the library and fit within the alloted budget. 

First, the identification phase of collection development utilizes 
bibliographical finding tools, listings of which are readily found in the 
literature. 2 3 4 Further, it is useful to pay close attention to publications 
which are frequently cited or discussed in serials (as well as other docu- 
ment forms) already received by the library. To go beyond the limita- 
tions of bibliographic materials, it is essential to go to the students, fac- 
ulty, and researchers using the library to identify specialty publications 
which may be very new, or outside the mainstream of publishing. It is 
important to find out what the departments are subscribing to, what in- 
dividual subscriptions are held by the library's users, and generally what 
is being recommended by influential members of the library's client 
base. Often, a single dynamic individual in a department has an enor- 
mous influence upon what is read by a large number of the library's us- 
ers. It seems essential that particular departmental philosophies (or bi- 
ases) be recognized and to some extent incorporated into the library's 
collection development policies. 

After the identification phase, the selection phase of collection devel- 
opment requires a new set of criteria. At this stage a formal, written col- 
lection development policy is essential. This document must recognize 
the utility of applying criteria flexibly. For instance, at the Philadelphia 
College of Art Library, inclusion by Art Index or ARTbibliographies 
MODERN would weigh very favorably in an evaluation of a journal for 
acquisition, while indexing is less important for more immediate mate- 
rial such as newsletters, which may be of great utility for only a short 
period of time. A similar case can be made for English-language publica- 
tions. When these serials are highly pictorial, however, we would not 
rule out a non-English publication. 

The small college library that is located, as is the Philadelphia College 
of Art Library, proximate to a large number of other libraries with ex- 
tensive serials holdings, is able to depend on outside collections to sup- 
plement its own holdings. A number of relatively low-use, high-priced 
annuals are being purchased on a biennial basis, allowing us to better 
allocate some financial resources to publications of higher use. In the last 
several years we have reduced the number of general-interest maga- 
zines, depending on cooperative use of nearby libraries for most mate- 
rial not specific to our areas of expertise. At the same time, we seek to 
enhance the value of our collection by looking closely at serials which 
contribute significantly to our subject specialties and are not collected by 
libraries in our geographic area. 

A formal serials review takes place annually, with more timely review 
of particular titles occurring as necessary. Requests from the academic 
community are made throughout the year, and it is a good idea to en- 
courage this participation in the selection process. The selection process 
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itself has become somewhat less intimidating with the general availabil- 
ity of journals in microform, allowing selectors to acquire previously 
missed or rejected titles. 

To document this process of selection, there should be a decision file. 
This file, for a small library, contains a decision form for each title con- 
sidered or requested, plus a sample issue if obtained. What is important 
here is the recording of negative decisions, and their reasons, to avoid 
repeating identical analysis (and purchase of sample copies) year after 
year. Of course, changes in serials over time can lead to a change of the 
original decision, as can changes in the criteria for purchase. 

Bibliographic Control 

One of the first decisions confronting the librarian in a small academic 
library is the choice between direct acquisition or acquisition through a 
serials vendor, such as EBSCO or Faxon. Two reasons favoring direct 
acquisition are: 

1 . somewhat more immediate control over starting and stopping a se- 
rial, and 

2. cost savings, since vendors add a service charge to the total serials 
bill. 

By contrast, acquisition through a vendor provides not just the subscrip- 
tions but an extensive administrative package. Although we, as a small 
college library, cannot afford participation in its online systems, Faxon's 
own computerized systems have provided us with benefits such as com- 
mon expiration dates, billing via a single annual printout, and summary 
reports of all our claims and publishers' responses. In addition, Faxon 
supplies free to its customers its Librarians' Guide to Serials, an invaluable 
tool, annually updated, which includes among other information cur- 
rent subscription price and LC subject class and, most importantly, 
shows at a glance where each title is indexed. Selection of the vendor 
method of acquisition over the direct method has been an easy decision 
for the Philadelphia College of Art Library. Presently, we pay a service 
charge of 4 percent of the subscription price totals and receive far greater 
value from their service. 

A particularly tiresome problem has been determining how to handle 
the mail, the problem being, simply, that not all serials mail is easily 
identified as such and that unless each serial is checked in as received, 
renewal notices returned, and invoices paid, the system fails. Obvi- 
ously, one solution is to identify all subscriptions in the same way, per- 
haps by including "Serials Dept." in the address, but unfortunately the 
ordering information does not always make its way onto the publishers' 
address labels. A solution which has worked best for us is to have all mail 
roughly sorted in the periodicals department. This particularly works 
well for a small library like ours where serials, invoices, renewal notices, 
etc., can be handled without delays. In the interest of precise identifica- 
tion, we retain the mailing label for each individual subscription, which 
identifies clearly the particular subscription and its duration. This step is 
necessary in identifying duplicate copies, missing subscriptions, and re- 
newal errors. 
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The mailing labels are attached to cards in our check-in file. This file 
contains all currently received titles, including those clipped for our ver- 
tical file, held as desk copies, or even discarded. Each serial retained uses 
either a biweekly or monthly printed card which is stamped with date 
received. Volume and number designations are added if necessary. This 
method has enabled us to track a serial's arrival pattern, information 
that has had much utility for predicting future arrival and allowing 
prompt claiming. This pattern data would be useful for implementing 
an online check-in system. 

Two types of public files are maintained. Adjacent to both the periodi- 
cal indexes and the periodical closed-stack area are two visible strip files, 
which include the minimal necessary data about our holdings: title and 
beginning and ending dates (if not continuing). In addition, serials are 
fully cataloged, since we recognize a need tor subject access via the card 
catalog. These redundant files, which fill the various management and 
public services needs, are not an efficient way to meet these needs. Such 
multiple files are difficult to maintain accurately. Toward solving this 
problem, we are in the process of building a serials database using the 
college's central computerized file system. As most small college cam- 
puses have some type of computer operations, it would be a good idea to 
gain access to the system and organize a single data file, which can then 
be manipulated to produce specialized products (cost analyses, listings 
by subject and by representation in particular indexes, etc.). This pro- 
cess involves careful analyses of existing recording procedures, and the 
process itself can streamline operating procedures, a benefit in addition 
to that of computerized data manipulation. 

Physical storage of periodicals has become a matter of increasing con- 
cern in the last several years. Mutilation seriously weakened our hold- 
ings and was directly responsible for our closing the stacks. This action, 
in turn, has led to other benefits: the ability to track usage, easier stack 
maintenance and faster retrieval in this area, and better preservation 
and maintenance of the entire collection. 

While most academic libraries seem to have given up classifying peri- 
odicals and prefer alphabetical shelving by title, titles often seem mis- 
filed due to the vagaries of alphabetizing rules. A much better method 
for student shelvers has been shelving by Cutter number, which codifies 
the alphabetical arrangement. 

Current issues are displayed in an open stack area, with the exception 
of frequently mutilated titles. Unfortunately, these titles seem to be the 
most frequently requested and most basic to our collection emphasis on 
contemporary art, crafts, and design. In the interest of balancing the is- 
sue of satisfying client need with that of collection integrity, we expect to 
duplicate most of these subscriptions to allow for open access to current 
issues while providing an intact issue for binding. An added advantage is 
that the full run of the serial remains available even when volumes are at 
the bindery. 

Another cost versus value issue is the choice between a fully collated 
binding versus uncollated, more economical bindings. Full collation in- 
cludes checking all page numbering to ensure volume completeness, 
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noting and returning all damaged volumes unbound, and removing ad- 
vertising material if desired. Collation being a necessary step in the 
binding operation, it is generally more economical for the small library 
to pay the extra premium for fully collated binding, rather than invest its 
own scarce labor resources in this tedious, exacting rask. Furthermore, 
the collation is then guaranteed by the bindery, permitting later correc- 
tion and rebinding at no charge if errors are detected. 

Like the serials vendors, the binderies have also automated their own 
operations, effecting a net simplification for the libraries using their ser- 
vices. The Philadelphia College of Art Library uses Library Bindery 
Company of Pennsylvania, which maintains a record for each title we 
bind: spine imprint format, color, binding frequency, etc. Using the 
binding frequency information, they provide us with a multiple binding 
form for each volume due to be bound. This has the standard informa- 
tion already filled in; we have only to indicate volume, number, and 
year. 

Concern for acquiring replacement copies of missing or mutilated pe- 
riodicals seems most often, in our library, to be recognized at times of 
preparation for binding. For this problem, two kinds of files are 
needed — one is a file of missing issues, useful for quickly checking 
against gifts and lists of duplicate periodical offerings from other li- 
braries. Obviously this file requires constant attention to insure prompt 
additions and deletions. The second should be a vendor file, a directory 
of back-issue vendors and the types of material they are likely to supply. 

The proliferation of online union lists has aided both collection devel- 
opment decisions and bibliographic control. These facilitate purchase 
decisions by providing libraries with instant, up-to-date views of what 
serials are readily available through mterlibrary loan. The caveat here is 
that prompt, continuous maintenance of each library's records is essen- 
tial if the users of these online facilities are to realize the full potential of 
online currency over the obsolescence of printed products. 

Focusing on serials issues of special relevance to small academic li- 
braries predictably reveals that the most significant development for us 
is the computer and, more importantly, its relatively recent economic 
accessibility to institutions with small budgets. Serials cataloging has be- 
come infinitely easier with the extensive participation in OCLC and 
RLIN by all types of libraries. In a small but meaningful way, these utili- 
ties and, indeed, computers in general have been great equalizers be- 
tween small and large libraries. 

With increased accessibility of online searching by citation and ab- 
stract, small libraries can now access indexes on a cost-per-use basis, 
thus covering a wide variety of indexes for which usage could not justify 
hard-copy cost. Indeed, in the future, the possibility of a custom index 
seems feasible. This index would cover only the individual library's 
holdings, being formed from a combination of online products. For 
small colleges, the possibility of an index whose citations can be com- 
pletely satisfied within that library alone is a very exciting prospect. 
There is such a great difference in user satisfaction between index use in 
a large university library, which houses most of the periodicals refer- 
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enced, and a small college library holding only a portion of the citations 
retrieved. An index of this type would be intended for specific use as a 
tool for teaching research methodology to undergraduates; obviously it 
would be inadequate for serious scholarly research. 

For serials librarians, technology seems to facilitate the ability to de- 
velop and maintain their collections. For small libraries, technology 
tends to reduce the serials librarian's isolation from serials management 
practices in the larger world. Technology, for us, has shifted our focus 
from clerical matters to professional concerns. 
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Nonprint Materials 
in the Small Library 

Shirley Lewis 

This paper outlines practical steps to be taken that will include nonprint materials 
in the mainstream procedures of technical services operations— from selection, 
through ordering, cataloging, and processing, to shelving. 



I^on print materials are finding their way into every kind of small 
library, regardless of the type of clientele. Small professional libraries, 
such as those serving nursing schools, hospitals, law firms, or business 
establishments, are just a few of those that have found the transparency, 
videorecord, sound recording, or computer software effective in keeping 
their clientele up-to-date. They have found that acquisition of "high- 
tech" media, with their fast reproduction ability, is a good method of 
keeping patrons abreast of fast-developing technology. Small school and 
public libraries also have found their patrons well served through the use 
ol filmstrips, kits, art prints, and other graphic reproductions. So thor- 
oughly has the use of nonprint material permeated the public conscious- 
ness that it is no longer of interest or concern to the library patron that an 
item is not in book format. Subject matter has become the major factor 
for the person in search of information, who now expects nonprint to be 
a part of the library's resources. 

Nevertheless, the proportion of nonprint to print material is stagger- 
ingly weighted in favor of print. Not only are most subjects available 
only in print format, but information about nonprint material, espe- 
cially that of interest to small libraries, is less accessible than is informa- 
tion about print material. As a consequence, nonprint material in most 
small libraries represents about 10 percent of the holdings. 

Common sense dictates that procedures for selecting, ordering, pro- 
cessing, and circulating materials be designed primarily for the prepon- 
derant category, with other types handled as exceptions. Most proce- 
dures for print materials are appropriate for nonprint and only rarely are 
modifications required. This paper will deal with the minor variations 
that seern necessary. 

Most of the problems arise because of the formats of nonprint materi- 
als and require policy decisions regarding physical arrangement. Once 
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technical services departments have clear direction as to the shelving, 
patron access and loan policies, the labeling and handling aspects 
quickly fit into the processing procedures. 

The Integrated Collection 

In the past, the treatment of nonprint materials has been governed by 
the philosophy that physical format is paramount and subject matter is 
secondary to such factors as fragility, size, and the need for climate con- 
trol and operating equipment. Such technical considerations intimi- 
dated the librarian familiar with handling books and accustomed to ma- 
nipulating files based on book processing. The introduction of each new 
format required further special accommodation and caused further seg- 
regation by format with no regard for intellectual content. It has subse- 
quently been realized that this approach is not only unnecessary but is 
detrimental to the concept of efficient service in the small library. Ar- 
rangement by subject both in the catalog and on the shelves is a major 
factor in patron use. Segregating by format materials whose content 
may be outdated long before the packaging has deteriorated discourages 
maximum use. 

Patrons have learned to locate books with varying degrees of success 
by familiarizing themselves with subject classification systems. As the 
ratio of professional to clerical staff has declined, the patron, especially 
in smaller libraries, has accepted the self-service concept. If the collec- 
tions are reasonably arranged and the shelves are clearly marked, the 
self-service concept works as well in the library as in the supermarket or 
department store. The special, often expensive, shelving arrangements 
and the special cataloging and coding that have been developed for non- 
print materials are likely to hinder rather than help the patron locate de- 
sired information. Small libraries that have experimented with inte- 
grated collections have reported higher use and fewer retrieval problems 
when technical services and loan procedures are standardized and non- 
print materials are not given special treatment. 

When the organization of the collection is governed by the philosophy 
that format is secondary to content, accommodation need be made for 
nonprint material only when absolutely necessary, as is done with over- 
size and undersize books. For these exceptions, packaging improve- 
ments, such as specialized boxes designed by the library, can cause in- 
tershelving problems to be reduced to a minimum. In her hook Accessible 
Storage ofNonbook Materials, Jean Weihs has offered practical suggestions 
for packaging, storing, and intershelving nonprint materials. For the 
librarian considering the integrated collection, this book will be invalu- 
able. 

If nonprint materials are to fit into the mainstream, the following as- 
pects of technical services need to be examined: selection and ordering, 
cataloging and other processing functions, shelving, and circulation. 

Acquisition 

Selection 

Nonprint materials are more often selected from catalogs or on shop- 
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ping trips to local nonprint dealers than on the basis of reviews. Al- 
though such tools as Library Journal and Booklist feature reviews of non- 
print material, mainstream periodicals review little of it and small 
libraries are not likely to subscribe to the specialized periodicals that do. 
The shopping trip, especially for art reproductions, records, tapes, and 
videorecordings, is a better answer for the librarian concerned with the 
subject content of the collection. 

Order Records 

Technical services librarians will, therefore, be handling fewer items 
selected from reviews that provide them with professional citations and 
will be required to prepare records from the actual piece or from audiovi- 
sual catalog citations. These records can be prepared according to the 
practices followed for print material with the following adaptations. 

Titles. The problems of citing titles for nonprint materials tend to be 
similar to those for print materials, e.g., change of title upon publica- 
tion, title misquoted in catalogs, etc, Because nonprint materials are less 
familiar to the system, there is a tendency to magnify the problem, but 
librarians and wholesalers dealing with materials on a large scale report 
that tide citation problems related to acquisition and receipt are equally 
numerous for print. The addition of an ISBN or equivalent is a bonus in 
identifying an item if the tide citation is not definitive . When selection is 
made from a catalog, the two major problems arc title citation and lack 
of an ISBN. The latter is a problem even when the item is in hand. 

Medium Designation. Following the title the medium designation that 
will be used in cataloging should be added, giving the specific format, 
e.g., sound recording cassette. The medium designation will ensure 
proper identification when the item is received or when a claim notice is 
prepared. It may be advisable to allot extra space for the title to accom- 
modate the medium designation, which may in some cases be rather 
lengthy. 

ISBN. While some nonprint items will bear an ISBN or internation- 
ally recognized number, the majority will not. It is recommended that a 
number be assigned to the item, using the company product number, 
serial number, or other previously assigned number as an interim ISBN 
equivalent, so that nonprint materials can be accessed in the same man- 
ner as print materials in an automated system. In the future, as interna- 
tional numbering encompasses all types of material, these numbers will 
appear on the items. For the present, use of whatever number can be 
found will have to suffice; and if no number can be found on the item, 
using the supplier's catalog number is preferable to creating a number. 
As a last resort, a numbering system devised by the library can be used, 
but this number must be attached to the item also, either written on a 
gummed label or directly on the container. By using the ISBN or equiva- 
lent, standard ordering and processing procedures can be extended to all 
materials, and a special "stream" becomes unnecessary for nonprint 
materials. 

In other respects, the procedures for the acquisition and receipt of 
nonprint can be the same as those for print materials. It is recommended 
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that special instructions be devised only as required for other circum- 
stances and regardless of medium. 

Processing 

Cataloging 

Not even the smallest library should now improvise any aspect of cata- 
loging. With the development of networks and microcomputers that can 
be plugged into forthcoming smaller networks, there is no reason to de- 
velop a cataloging system that is exclusive to one library. Even if librari- 
ans in a small library believe that computerization is now far beyond 
present capabilities, it would still be wise to catalog according to the stan- 
dard rules of entry and description. The second edition of the Anglo- 
American cataloging code includes all media and allows for three levels 
of cataloging. 3 Even a very small library can prepare minimal level cata- 
loging to attain a basic system that will not intimidate the user. The code 
offers the most complete coverage and is a good source to consult. An- 
other helpful source is Nonbook Materials: The Organization of Integrated Col- 
lections* It follows the principles of the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules, 
but deals with nonprint materials only and presents the rules chapter by 
chapter for each medium. 

POSTCATALOGING OPERATIONS 

Procedures for processing nonprint materials depend upon policy de- 
cisions for the organization of the collection. If nonprint media are inte- 
grated on the shelves with print materials, then packaging becomes im- 
portant. Materials must be put into boxes or containers that are 
convenient for integrated storage. Labels can be the same type as those 
used for print materials. If, however, nonprint materials are to be 
shelved separately, and more particularly if they are to be housed in spe- 
cially designated units, the repackaging is not advisable and processing 
procedures will vary accordingly. 

Reference Sources 

For those formulating processing policies and procedures the follow- 
ing publications may be helpful. 

Accessible Storage of Nonbook Materials, mentioned above, advocates inte- 
gration and intershelving of print and nonprint materials. It gives the 
philosophy behind the advocacy, including practical advice on packag- 
ing, shelving, and the care and handling of each genre of material, and 
devotes careful attention to full and/or partial integration of each type of 
material. 

In "Integrated Multi-Media Libraries: At What Stage the 
Integration?" — an article written for the Audiovisual Librarian by Robin 
Bateman — the concept of integrated shelving and storage is opposed 
with supporting reasons. Letters published in subsequent issues concur 
with this opinion. 

Cataloging, Processing and Administering A V Materials: A Model for Wiscon- 
sin Schools, by M. Hohenstein, offers concise practical advice, recom- 
mends integrated shelving, and includes diagrams as well as directions 
for processing each type of media. 
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Organizing the School Library, a 1980 publication by Kogan and Whalen, 
is designed particularly for school librarians and offers helpful advice on 
the cataloging and processing of all media.' 

"A System for Processing and Shelving Works of Mixed Media For- 
mat," by Thomas Mann, gives the guidelines used in the Louisiana 
State University Library for processing and shelving both integrated 
and segregated collections. 8 

Circulation 

It is difficult to suggest circulation techniques because circulation pol- 
icies vary with local conditions. However, the following general guide- 
lines may help a small library that is considering its policies. 

Loan Period 

Nonprint materials seldom differ enough from print materials in for- 
mat or demand to require a different loan period. Variation in loan pe- 
riod is confusing for the user, who has to keep track of enough dates al- 
ready, so that it is inadvisable to vary the return dates unless there are 
compelling reasons for doing so. 

Checkout Techniques 

Wherever possible, the same system should be used for charging out 
all materials. If a computerized circulation system is used and bar- 
coding is available for print materials, do not hesitate to extend the sys- 
tem to nonprint materials. If the materials are too small for attaching a 
bar-code, a bar-coded card that identifies the item can be used. The bar- 
coded cards can be kept at the circulation desk and filed for easy access at 
the checkout counter. This method is especially feasible for the small li- 
brary in which nonprint is a smail part of a small collection. If the circu- 
lation system is manual, a borrower's card can be prepared for each item 
too small to hold a pocket and card, and the cards can be kept at the 
circulation desk, filed for easy access, as above. 

Inspecting Returns 

If die library does not check the condition of each book on its return, 
then it is inconsistent to check the condition of each nonprint item. It is 
time-consuming and expensive to clean and inspect materials. A policy 
that takes into account the cost-effectiveness of inspection is recom- 
mended. It is suggested that staff check only those items that warrant the 
effort, such as films, multimedia kits, or expensive items. These items 
should be flagged to indicate that inspection is required. 

Conclusion 

In summary, nonprint material is an asset to the small library. It adds 
a dimension that is appreciated by the user and may attract persons ori- 
ented to sound and visual media who have avoided the library because it 
offers only "books." The handling of nonprint material need not cause 
undue effort for staff or patron. Systems devised for print material need 
only minimal changes to be suitable for multimedia use. 
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Micro-Preservation: 
Conserving the Small Library 

Robert and GraceAnne A. DeCandido 



This paper offers suggestions and outlines procedures for the preservation of the 
resources of a small library. It includes sections on environment, library binding, 
simple in-house repairs, the care of unique objects, and disaster planning. A brief 
bibliography is appended. 

TP he manager of the small library is likely to quail in the face of 
advice from preservation experts. Particularly in the one-, two-, or 
three-professional library, so much needs to be done in the basic areas of 
reference, acquisition, and technical processing that the question of 
preservation is seen as irrelevant — or even impertinent. Even more un- 
fortunate is the attitude of some of the preservation experts, who treat all 
questions with an eye to the ages and with no thought at all to the present 
pragmatic problems of keeping the library's broken-down "untrea- 
sures." So what is the poor librarian to do? This paper suggests guide- 
lines for the conservation of collections in small libraries. Following most 
of these suggestions costs little or nothing in money, if somewhat more in 
thought and energy. Its purpose is primarily practical. 
We assume the following: 

1 . There is no preservation officer in the institution of which your li- 
brary is a part. 

2. There is no preservation budget except for routine binding. 

3. The librarians and paraprofessionals involved have no formal 
knowledge or training in conservation. 

One has to start with an imaginative leap that is difficult but essential 
to make. You must think of the book as a physical object and not in terms 
of its contents. Bibliographic terms that you are accustomed to using are 
no longer relevant. Perhaps it is this basic difference in viewpoint that 
has caused the neglect of preservation in library education. Preservation 
professionals and especially professional conservators tend to talk in 
technical language to place their field on a strong scientific footing. Like 
all specialized vocabularies, it serves the purpose of exactly and un- 
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equivocally expressing what they wish to say. But do not be put off by the 
jargon. Understanding preservation requires common sense more than 
scientific training. The practical applications of conservation research 
findings are available in many publications, the most useful of which we 
have included in the bibliography. From these sources and from our own 
experience and research, we have distilled some practical suggestions for 
protecting your library's resources by minimizing damage from the en- 
vironment, from poor binding, repair or protective practices, and from 
disasters. 

Environment 

Temperature 

It is to be hoped that your facility is air-conditioned. If so, you should 
know generally how and when the air conditioner is cleaned and serviced 
and whether your unit serves only the library or other sections of your 
institution. You also need to know whether the unit includes humidity 
control and if a leak in the system will flow directly onto the books. 

Air-conditioning systems should be checked at least once a year if they 
are cooling systems, or at least twice a year if they are part of an inte- 
grated heating, ventilating and air conditioning system. If there is a dan- 
ger of leaks onto your collection, consult your maintenance people on 
how you might reduce or eliminate the risk. If the danger is the result of 
the system design, make contingency plans for dealing with a leak part of 
your general disaster plan (see below). 

The chemical reactions that cause paper to deteriorate accelerate at 
higher temperatures and slow down at lower temperatures. The cooler 
you can keep your library the longer your books will last. 

Humidity 

Humidity is a related problem. Unless steps are taken to remove the 
water vapor from the air, the humidity will rise as the temperature 
drops. This is the reason some libraries in hot, humid climates have dis- 
covered mold growing on books stored in front of air-conditioner vents. 
Mold will grow on books if the relative humidity is above 70% and will 
grow vigorously if the temperature also is high — more than 80 degrees 
F. If temperature and humidity are kept low enough, library materials 
are safe from the danger of mold. The optimum range is 50% to 70% 
relative humidity with the temperature as cool as staff comfort and util- 
ity bills allow. 

Housekeeping 

In the matter of general handling and cleanliness, common sense and 
good judgment are the best guides. Insects and rodents are attracted to 
food and garbage. It is very much in the best interests of your library to 
prohibit eating and drinking where books are stored, processed, or read. 

Proper shelving and handling of books can do more to improve the 
condition of a collection than perhaps any other single action. Almost all 
libraries segregate their very large volumes cn separate shelving. If your 
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library does not also separately shelve intermediate- sized volumes (those 
between 12 and 18 inches), you should consider doing so, if possible. 
Standard sized bookends do not support these volumes well, and their 
awkward size can lead to their edges being banged and scraped on the 
shelves. You should also avoid shelving books on their fore-edges. It 
only assists gravity in pulling the pages away from the covers. Very large 
books (over 18 inches) should be shelved lying down, in a stack no more 
than three books high. There may not be enough staff time for the possi- 
ble relabeling this arrangement may involve, but perhaps it can be re- 
garded as worth the time investment, since it is a great space- saver in 
terms of shelving. 

The staff of the library should be taught how to remove and replace a 
book from a shelf. The method of pushing back the two adjacent vol- 
umes and grabbing the book by its sides at the center (as opposed to 
yanking and ripping the top of the spine) should be demonstrated to each 
new staff member. A number of AV presentations, teaching how to 
shelve, how to load a book truck, etc. , have been made for specific insti- 
tutions but are available for general use (see bibliography). 

One more aspect of general housekeeping should be mentioned. 
Neatness counts. A library which is kept clean and in which the books 
are neatly shelved encourages its users to treat it respectfully. Poorly 
kept shelves invite abuse. 

Dusting books can be a ticklish business. Dust contains pollutants det- 
rimental to paper. Dirt on the outside of books can easily be transferred 
to the inside during handling. Books that are brittle or breaking apart 
should be cleaned very carefully. Volumes in good condition can be 
wiped or vacuumed. This should be done with the book held firmly shut 
so that dirt is not pushed into the book. When wiping the top edge of the 
book, wipe away from the spine. An extensive explanation of cleaning 
can be found in Horton's Cleaning and Preserving Bindings. 

Light 

Light fades color. The deterioration caused by light goes further than 
color changes. Light also causes the structural deterioration of paper and 
binding materials, and ultraviolet light does the most damage. Sunlight 
and fluorescent light have a great deal of ultraviolet, incandescent lights 
have relatively little. The effect of light is cumulative, as anyone who has 
sought to get a suntan without getting a sunburn knows. 

It is therefore important to control the intensity of the light (its bright- 
ness) and the length of time the light is on. There are several ways of 
doing both. Is your shelving overlit? Shelving areas need enough light to 
make it possible to find a book, not to read it . Try bulbs of a lesser watt- 
age, or remove some bulbs or tubes entirely. Since fluorescent lighting is 
much more destructive, pay most attention to areas lit this way. Can all 
the stack area lights or lights in individual aisles be turned off automati- 
cally or manually when not in use? 

If there is fluorescent lighting throughout your library, the amount of 
ultraviolet light can be reduced to almost nothing by fitting the tubes 
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with ultraviolet filters. These clear or tinted plastic tubes remain effec- 
tive much longer than do the lights themselves so that when a light wears 
out, the filter can be removed and slipped onto the replacement light. 
These filters are relatively inexpensive and can make a significant im- 
provement in the direction of preservation.* 

When books are in displays or exhibits, their exposure to light is mul- 
tiplied. The internal parts of the book — the print and images on the 
pages — spend their time on the shelf in virtually complete darkness. 
Overexposure to light can be a critical factor in the deterioration of 
drawings, watercolors, and photographs. Because it is exposed to all as- 
pects of the environment a book will deteriorate more from a few months 
on exhibit than from many years in a poor storage environment. A sensi- 
tivity to this problem will lead to care in display and perhaps a more reg- 
ular rotation of items on display. 

Light, heat, and stress are, of course, also hazards of photocopying. 
For most of your collection, there need as yet be little concern. But a 
book with crumbling paper or a broken binding can be quickly photo- 
copied to death. Many small libraries reserve the right to refuse photo- 
copying privileges for any material deemed too fragile. Once again, the 
need for the copy must be weighed against the value of the book in hand. 

Binding 

The book, or codex, is a simple and elegant structure which has been 
in constant use for about two thousand years without significant 
changes. It maintains its contents in correct order and protects them, 
while providing quick random access to any of its parts in a neat and 
compact form for storage. A good binding will significantly extend the 
useful life of the book. A bad or inappropriate job will accelerate the 
book's deterioration. 

The choice of binding style is a complex decision. There are more 
than thirty steps in the binding process, most of which can be varied in 
one way or another. This leaves a bewilderingly large number of possi- 
bilities. Fortunately not all of them are relevant or significant to the li- 
brarian. 

Your binder is a great resource. The binder should be willing, even 
anxious, to talk to you and can explain the advantages of each type of 
binding and the cost differentials (if any). Do not accept evasive answers 
and vague generalities. A second opinion from another binder, to see 
what else might be offered, is always wise. Do not, however, expect your 
binder to make preservation decisions for you. You need not even 
choose the same option for all the volumes that you bind. 

Several factors should be considered in making decisions about bind- 

*Advertisements for fluorescent bulb jackets appear in Technology & Conservation 
(ISSN 0146-1214). In the New York area, the jackets maybe purchased from the follow- 
ing concerns: LitetabCorp., 76NinthAve., NYC 10011 (phone: 212-675-4357); Light- 
ing Services, 150 E. 58th St., NYC 10155 (phone: 212-838-8633); Solar Screen Corp., 
53-11 105th St., Corona, NY 11368 (phone: 718-592-8222). 
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ing. Your answers to each of the following questions will affect your 
choice of a style. 

• How is the book used? Is it a frequently consulted reference vol- 
ume? Is it a circulating copy? Is it photocopied often? 

• Does the book have any unusual physical characteristics such as 
foldouts, insertions, or loose material in pockets? 

• How long do you expect to keep this book? Are you committed to 
retaining it indefinitely? Or do you expect to replace it with another 
copy or a microform? 

• Does the item have any intrinsic value as an artifact? Is it valuable 
or rare? 

If the answer to the last question is yes, library binding is not an option 
you should choose at all, but there are steps a binder can take to help 
preserve valuable items. The answers to these questions will assist you in 
selecting the binding style or method of leaf attachment that is most suit- 
able for a given book. 

There are four principal methods of leaf attachment, which is the way 
leaves of paper are held to each other in a binding. The traditional way of 
holding leaves together is to sew them through folded sections. Most li- 
brary binders can sew through folds where such folds exist. Volumes in 
which the leaves are attached in this manner are very flexible, easy to 
read, and easy to photocopy. They are also easy to rebind at a later date 
because they can be resewn with relative ease and with no loss from the 
inner margins. In terms of flexibility and longevity, sewing through the 
folds is usually the best option. 

Oversewing is a method of leaf attachment developed for library bind- 
ing. It was designed for volumes in which there are no folds and from 
which the folds have been removed. This is done by a special machine 
which sews each section, as it is fed in by an operator, to the two sections 
above it and the two sections below. The result is an interlocking net- 
work of stitching which is extremely strong and fairly rigid. Volumes 
sewn in this manner are very durable but less flexible than those sewn 
through folds. Oversewn books are less comfortable to read and more 
difficult to photocopy. They can, though, stand very heavy use. Rebind- 
ing an oversewn volume can be nearly impossible because the sewing 
uses up so much of the inner margin. Oversewing can also cause deterio- 
ration if the volume is retained long enough to become brittle. 

A third technique of leaf attachment uses no thread, only adhesive, 
and is known as adhesive or "perfect" binding. The type of adhesive 
binding most appropriate for libraries is known as the double-fan tech- 
nique. In this method the adhesive is applied twice, once while the leaves 
are fanned to one side and once when they are fanned to the other. By 
this method, adhesive is deposited on a small area on the sides of the 
leaves as well as on the edges. Books bound in this way are much 
stronger than those which are adhesive-bound without fanning. A book 
thus bound will be very flexible, read easily, and photocopy easily but 
will not be as strong as an oversewn volume. It is a technique that does 
not work well on coated paper used in periodicals such as Vogue. 
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The fourth option retains the original sewing in the book and just re- 
places the case or outside cover. This is an excellent choice because it 
creates least stress on the volume, but it often costs a bit more because it 
involves an interruption in the usual binding process. 

The relative costs of all of these options must be worked out with the 
individual binder. 

Even this brief analysis indicates that the decision must be made in 
terms of a number of trade-offs. Oversewing might be the best method 
for a very heavily-used book, but the book will then be more difficult to 
photocopy. There is no simple right or wrong choice, but a better or 
worse one, or sometimes, even a worse or not so awful one. 

One problem peculiar to the small library is lack of clout, Though li- 
brary binders are themselves small businesses and it is in their best inter- 
ests to keep even their smallest customers satisfied, they may find it un- 
profitable to provide the sort of service they normally offer larger 
customers to a library that binds only a dozen or so volumes a year. If 
this is your situation, you might consider a cooperative arrangement 
with other small libraries in your area. Your combined purchasing 
power will permit more effective bargaining with the binder and allow 
the binder in turn to provide services to you without losing money. 

Repairs 

Virtually all libraries do some repair work on their books. The temp- 
tation to slap a patch on something that is torn seems to be irresistible. A 
book is a machine that is engineered to move and to operate in a certain 
way. It can no more be fixed with the injudicious application of sticky 
tape than can a car engine or a sewing machine. Pressure-sensitive tape 
is unaesthetic, it is not permanent, and it promotes the deterioration of 
the book. The most important reason it should not be used is that it does 
not work. If you wish to make repairs that will last through a decent 
number of uses and will not damage the book, you need to make them in 
a way that is compatible with book structure and materials. Three excel- 
lent, recently published works are now available, all of which cover the 
basics and are well designed as instructional manuals. Any one would be 
a useful purchase, and all three would permit you to pick and choose 
among techniques. All include instructions on repairing torn pages, tip- 
ping in plates, making pockets, and other miscellaneous work (see bibli- 
ography) . 

What is the role of repair in the small library context? First, repairs are 
preventive measures. A book with a loose hinge where the cover board 
meets the spine can be quickly and easily repaired. If it is not repaired, 
the cover will soon become detached from the book, requiring a more 
time-consuming repair or a complete rebinding. 

Second, repairs can, when efficiently and properly done, be cost- 
effective. Most materials for simple repairs are not expensive, so labor is 
the only cost worth considering. Since small libraries use existing staff 
for doing repairs, this is not an out-of-pocket expense. A repair is an at- 
tractive option compared to the cost of processing a replacement or pay- 
ing for a rebinding. Third, if your binding budget is tight, repairing 
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when possible leaves money for volumes that must be rebound. 

The works on repair in the bibliography give sources of supplies. As 
mentioned above, a cooperative arrangement among several small li- 
braries might be useful in dealing with a library binder. A co-op might 
also be helpful for buying supplies for repairs at quantity discounts and 
for meeting minimum orders. If that is not possible, your library binder 
might be willing to sell you small quantities, since many items such as 
glue and cloth are in the binder's own regular stock. 

Other Protective Measures 

Enclosures 

You may have a number of books which have so deteriorated that they 
are too poor to be rebound, or you may have items which are inappro- 
priate for binding, such as artists' books, portfolios of plates, or collec- 
tions of maps and charts. If these are to be integrated into your regular 
collection, they must be placed in some sort of container or enclosure 
that permits labeling of contents and placement on a book shelf. These 
enclosures are also a step in a preservation program. When correctly 
made of proper materials, they give protection from light, dirt, and pol- 
lution and also give structural support to material during storage. Your 
binder can probably make boxes, wrappers, and portfolios to order. 
Care should be taken that the binder uses material that is acid- and 
lignin-free. A variety of enclosures can be made in-house. Instructions 
can be found in the books by Greenfield, Horton, Kyle, and Morrow, 
cited in the bibliography. 

These references give instructions for making acceptable pamphlet 
binders also. Even though pamphlets are nearly always a problem, it is a 
good idea to bind those you expect to use for a long time. Commercially 
available pamphlet binders with pregummed flaps that attach to the cov- 
ers of the pamphlet are a preservation "disaster" in the long run. For 
this category of material, constructing your own enclosures is prefera- 
ble. 

Polyester encapsulation is a form of protective enclosure for individ- 
ual pieces of paper. The technique sandwiches the paper between two 
sheets of flexible transparent polyester which are then sealed to each 
other around the edges. The paper remains free inside this capsule and 
can be removed with no damage by cutting open the capsule. The Li- 
brary of Congress, which developed this technique, recommends that 
paper be chemically stabilized before it is encapsulated. Polyester folders 
and pockets made to standard sizes, with one, two, or three sides already 
sealed, are commercially available from the same sources as repair sup- 
plies. These pockets and folders are most useful for managing the stor- 
age of loose paper collections which are in brittle condition. The LC 
pamphlet listed in the bibliography explains the uses and limitations of 
this technique. 

Microfilming 

The purchase or production of microfilm for preservation purposes is 
not beyond the resources of small libraries. The replacement of old files 
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of serials and newspapers by microfilm can mean such substantial sav- 
ings in space that they become cost-effective options. A number of small 
libraries in historical societies have already successfully completed mi- 
croform projects involving clipping files and other fugitive material. 
Runs of local newspapers, corporate and institutional papers, and some 
manuscript collections are typical candidates for microform preserva- 
tion. Because converting such collections to microform is a discrete proj- 
ect, funding for it can be sought outside your library's regular budget. 

Before beginning such a project, one should make a thorough search 
to see if some other library or commercial publisher has already filmed 
your newspaper or serial title. A few of the major finding tools for such a 
search are listed in the bibliography. The works cited there under "Mi- 
crofilming" will guide you in choosing a microfilming bureau, and the 
bibliography by Borck will give you sources on preparing material for 
microfilming. 

Preserving Unique Items 

Often the first items to come to mind when conservation is mentioned 
are the rare or unique materials found in almost every library, no matter 
how small. They are, of course, to be treated differently from the bulk of 
your collections. They warrant more attention and more money because 
of their intrinsic value. It has been our intent to emphasize, however, 
that conservation is an umbrella meant to protect your entire collection 
in a day-to-day fashion and not just to save the odd treasure. 

But if your library includes an author's manuscript, a rare book, or 
some other title that because of intrinsic or associative value deserves 
special treatment, it might be the moment to call in a preservation con- 
sultant, if you can afford it. If not, the physician's rule of "first, do no 
harm" applies. Keep the volume or object clean, dry, and dust-free; 
limit its exposure to light; have a box or portfolio made for it if needed; 
and you will have done a good job. 

Disaster Plans 

If the library is located in a larger complex, such as an office building 
or university, there are some aspects of the physical plant over which you 
have no control. We have already talked about lighting and air- 
conditioning. If there is a disaster plan for the complex, you need to look 
at it with an eye as to how it affects your library. Think also about how 
your fire prevention system, if used, would affect your books. Sprinkler 
systems are ubiquitous, and many are the librarians who have sadly ob- 
served that smoke and fire damage could hardly be more destructive 
than was the soaking the collections received. 

A generalized disaster plan is useful, particularly as it outlines proce- 
dures that need to be followed in a hurry. In the New York University 
Disaster Plan Workbook are suggestions for setting up procedures for such 
an emergency with a minimum of staff and time. People and places to 
call for assistance, things that can be done immediately, and a hierarchy 
of decision makers can be outlined through this guide. 

No binder, no conservator, no expert can make decisions about what 
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to conserve and what to let be in your library. That is a choice that is in 
your hands, based on the user patterns and the strengths that make your 
library unique. Trust your instincts made thoughtful by history and ex- 
perience. Care for the books that are your livelihood. 
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Making Decisions about 
Automation for Small Libraries 

Linda G. Bills 



Automation is becoming increasingly available to small libraries. Smaller systems 
with library applications are being introduced, and generic microcomputer software 
is becoming easier to adapt to library needs. This paper suggests some practical 
steps the uninitiated librarian can take to become more familiar with automation 
opportunities. It also discusses some of the issues that should be considered in 
choosing an automation system for the small library. 



A his article is based on the assumption that automation is becoming 
viable for all sizes of libraries. It is a tool that should be seriously investi- 
gated by technical services librarians, no matter how small their library. 
In the small library environment, however, there are special problems to 
be overcome. All libraries must be cautious in making automation deci- 
sions, but small libraries must be especially so because they can afford to 
make mistakes even less than a large library. An automation venture 
such as using a microcomputer to produce a specialized database, which 
is a relatively small experiment for a larger library, represents a much 
larger percentage of the small library's time, money, and public image. 
Decision makers in small libraries may also have less access to automa- 
tion experts than those in a larger library. This article suggests some 
practical steps librarians can take to familiarize themselves with library 
computer technology and the issues it raises. 

Automation is rapidly becoming an indispensable tool for libraries in 
all phases of their operations: administration, public services, and tech- 
nical services. Regardless of where automation is first used in your li- 
brary, it is important that the technical services staff be involved in auto- 
mation decision making. Many of the most useful computer applications 
are aimed specifically at technical services work, such as serials control 
and catalog production. However, even if automation is being consid- 
ered for other areas of the library, there is a strong chance that it will end 
up involving technical services. Online public catalogs obviously must 
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be based in good online bibliographic control; online database searches 
are bound to affect acquisitions decisions. It might be argued that pro- 
grams like public access microcomputers will not affect technical ser- 
vices, but even here the interrelations of all library activities can be felt — 
the microcomputer software will have to be cataloged. More important 
than any consequences for specific technical services functions are two 
long-range concerns. First, any adoption of automation by the library 
may create opportunities and limitations for future applications that are 
expected to be compatible with the first one. Second, the experience of 
the library staff and patrons with any computerization is bound to affect 
their attitudes toward any future automation ventures. 

The technical services librarian, therefore, must be aware of the im- 
plications of any automation that is implemented in his or her library. 
The librarian should not only react to what is proposed by others, but 
should actively and critically investigate opportunities to computerize 
technical service functions. 

A critical evaluation is vital. Automation can hinder as well as help 
library progress, and can do so in both tangible and intangible ways. 
Although computers are changing rapidly, with more and more options 
opening up, choices made today can limit opportunities for the future. 
Also, a bad experience with automation, especially one which results 
from incomplete investigation of product claims, can have a long-lasting 
effect on staff and administration willingness to try other automation al- 
ternatives. 

When library directors or staff members begin considering computer- 
ization, many look for a consultant to provide advice on what to acquire 
and how to use it. Small libraries, however, generally have less access to 
outside expertise than larger libraries. If there is no library automation 
expert already on the staff, there may not be enough money to hire one 
either as a new staff member or as a consultant. If they are lucky, they 
may have access to the services of a consultant through library network 
membership or from the library's parent organization — a school dis- 
trict, corporation, or college. Consultants from outside the library field, 
however, generally need to be educated about the library's special 
needs — a process that may be more time-consuming than educating 
yourself about computers. Even if consultants are available to you, it is 
obviously better to know something about automation yourself. Not 
only do you need to evaluate their advice, but you are also the person 
who must make the system work after it is purchased and installed. 

Let us assume that automation is one of the tools you want to investi- 
gate and no expert help is readily available. How do you examine the 
options open to your library in the present chaotic state of computer de- 
velopment? Will you be better off with a microcomputer and your own 
programming or with a national system? Should your library obtain its 
own vendor-supplied system, or join with other libraries in the same 
neighborhood or with the same interests to share a system? How can you 
best evaluate and use the opportunities available to you? 

This article cannot give you a step-by- step guide to decision making 
on computer applications. There is no formula into which you can insert 
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local statistics to come up with an answer like "buy a micro with 128 K 
and word processing software" or "join a national bibliographic util- 
ity." Things are changing too fast, and conditions vary too much for 
such formulas to work. Also, there is a part of the automation decision 
that will and should be based on the preferences of the person(s) using 
the projected system. Once the choice is narrowed down to a group of 
acceptable alternatives, such preferences usually reflect intangible con- 
siderations that, although they can't be quantified, contribute to the suc- 
cess or failure of the automation project. 

There are some frequently published guidelines on how to choose a 
computer system — guidelines that are usually recited to people buying 
microcomputer hardware and software. One example I recently en- 
countered was in a microcomputer magazine; another was in the local 
Sunday paper. The recommended steps are all about the same, although 
the details may vary: 

• Define your needs 

• Identify the applications programs that will meet them 

• Identify the hardware components needed to run the software 

• Consider compatibility with other machines and other institutions 

• Find something with which you are comfortable 

• Plan ahead for future applications 

• Set your cost limitations 

• Evaluate documentation and training needs 

• Provide for maintenance and support 

As one article optimistically put it, once you have all this figured out, 
choosing a computer system should be easy. 

Unfortunately, it is not that simple, especially not in libraries where 
the choice is not just which microcomputer components to buy, but 
whether a micro is the most cost-effective way to automate. Libraries 
have many automation alternatives available, from national biblio- 
graphic utilities (which are offering more and more services in a variety 
of sizes), to shared automation projects which promise to pool resources 
to get better systems, to the locally owned and operated small-computer 
systems with either generic programs or library-specific applications 
software. 

There are no easy answers and no easy ways to find the answers. 
There are, however, many right answers. Probably, no matter how 
small your library, there is a way automation can help if you want it to, 
and if it is tried by a sufficiently informed person (not necessarily an ex- 
pert). If you wait for a clear-cut, foolproof automation plan to surface 
from the present plethora of possibilities, you will probably be waiting a 
long time. Here are some things you can do to develop just enough ex- 
pertise to feel ready to make decisions on automation. 

Getting Acquainted 
with the Computer World 

The most important step in automating is developing some degree of 
confidence in dealing with the options. When one is considering micro- 
computers, this requirement means learning the right questions to ask, 
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and putting common library needs into terms the computer store per- 
sonnel can understand. If you are considering larger-than-micro auto- 
mation, translation is not as much of a problem. You will probably be 
dealing with library-community vendors who should be able to relate 
their product to your needs. The larger problem with these systems is 
evaluating the product, price tag, and vendor reliability. It is up to the 
vendor to understand and address library applications in your terms. 

Microcomputers are another matter. The computer dealer in the local 
store won't have enough potential library customers to make learning 
their needs worthwhile. Besides, years of experience with larger com- 
puter systems have taught librarians that our applications are not easily 
understood by the uninitiated. There are several ways to learn enough 
computer-store language to be an informed purchaser. One is to get a 
book on computer jargon that doesn't take itself too seriously — like The 
Personal Computer Book by Peter McWilliams. 1 It will introduce you to 
bytes, RAM, operating systems, etc. Another excellent book for the po- 
tential microcomputer buyer is the Whole Earth Software Catalog. It not 
only describes software and some hardware, it also addresses issues such 
as shopping, compatibility, and sources of information. To get a hands- 
on feeling for microcomputer operations, you might also take a class 
from a local computer store or continuing education source in basic com- 
puter operations — using diskettes, utilities, packaged programs. There 
is no need to learn programming, unless you have a natural desire to do 
so. 

Having established a general vocabulary in computers, you can learn 
about products and library applications from several sources. The jour- 
nal -Microcomputers in Information Management is a good source for in-depth 
technical articles on microcomputer hardware and software. For a less 
formal exchange of information about what librarians are doing with mi- 
cros, try the newsletters Small Computers in Libraries and Access. Library Hi 
Tech b is a journal that covers all sizes of library systems, from micros on 
up. 

To keep up-to-date on general microcomputer market developments, 
you can use reviews on new hardware and software from computer mag- 
azines. The Whole Earth Software Catalog will start you off with excellent 
reviews of the best current products. The reviews are balanced by in- 
cluding comments from several reviewers. If this book is kept current by 
new editions, it will continue to be a useful source. Besides this catalog, 
you will need to use journal literature to keep informed on new options. 
Find something like Infoworld, 7 which is not too technical for the layper- 
son. Its weekly issues have reviews for both hardware and software. Al- 
though these may sometimes be biased by the reviewer's own prefer- 
ences, they do alert you to new products and give you at least one 
informed opinion on how they work. If you v/ant to investigate some op- 
tions more thoroughly, you can find more reviews and articles through 
the online database Microcomputer Index, which covers journals in the 
field. Be persistent. Many of the words and comparisons won't make 
sense until about the fifth time you read them. You will know you are 
making progress when you find yourself annoyed that the writer is once 
again explaining the value of expandable RAM . 
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Next, get a feel for the methods different systems use to handle the 
same problem. For microcomputers, pick a problem that both you and 
the computer salesperson can understand — for example, creating and 
using a mailing list. Whether you are seriously considering this applica- 
tion or not, try doing it with several different programs on several differ- 
ent machines. This approach will give you the physical and psychologi- 
cal feel of the micros. You will get some idea of what you like to work 
with physically in terms of keyboards and monitors. In comparing dif- 
ferent software packages for the same task, you will gain a more personal 
understanding of options like menu-driven versus command -driven sys- 
tems and their implications for your work environment. This technique 
is one way to experience the occasional frustrations of fitting a general- 
ized program to your specific needs. 

If you can spend some time at library convention exhibits, the same 
technique can be used to get the feel of larger computer systems. Instead 
of trying to get a brief overview of all the functions a system can perform 
(they will be described in the brochures anyway), try to work in depth on 
each system using the function most important to your library. Just 
playing with a computer will not work as well — if you aren't trying to 
accomplish anything in particular, you won't notice the relative ease or 
difficulty of getting it done. 

Evaluating Your Library Environment 

Once you know the basics of the microcomputer environment and, 
through the library literature and conference exhibits, have become fa- 
miliar with the larger systems available, you need to examine your oper- 
ating environment for positive or limiting factors. These may point you 
in the direction of least resistance or help you avoid deciding on some- 
thing you can't get. 

The factors to examine are fairly obvious. Does your director or gov- 
erning authority present a problem or an opportunity? Do they have any 
preferences or dislikes in terms of automation alternatives? Has the or- 
ganization of which your library is a part made any policy (de facto or de 
jure) about when and how to automate? Are there any machines or sys- 
tems available in the organization that would be appropriate for your 
library's needs? 

If other libraries in your area (geographic or subject) are automated, 
what are they using? Can they offer you advice on what works and what 
doesn't, and on what the true costs are? Outside your immediate area, a 
quick overview of recent articles in your specialty can help. But beware 
the newly converted! Microcomputer users in particular tend to get at- 
tached to their own choice of system. 

What kind of support is available? Will your director support you? 
Will your staff have more confidence in a large system, or would it be 
better to start small? Can you develop a first application that will give 
fairly reliable results to calm the doubters, then move on to something 
bigger? What hardware and software maintenance is available in your 
community? Do the vendors of various library systems have good rec- 
ords on support? Are there other library or nonlibrary users who can 
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help you figure out bugs (on a small system) or influence the vendor (on 
a larger system)? 

The cost factor must be considered from two angles — how much will 
be available to spend and when will these funds be available? Can you 
afford a fairly large up-front investment with low continuing costs? If so, 
a locally owned system — either single user or shared — is indicated. Or 
can you better arrange to make regular payments over a long period of 
time? When you are calculating the size of the investment, don't plan to 
get a system that will cost most of the amount you have available; auto- 
mation always costs more than you expect. Either there are extra prepa- 
rations you must make so it will be most effective, or you find that it will 
work even better with some additional component. 

We have finally reached the point where most ' 'how to buy a system" 
writers begin — defining the problem. The usefulness of automation in 
problem solving or service enhancement is much clearer after you have a 
realistic view of the opportunities and limitations it offers. If you start 
with a clear appreciation of the problem, but a poor understanding of 
automation, you are likely to overestimate what automation can do to 
solve it. If you begin with a basic understanding of automation, even 
without a clearly defined problem, you may be able to see realistic, at- 
tainable things that computers can do to help your staff and enhance 
your services. 

Automation consultants caution us not to adopt automation just be- 
cause it is there — without a clear view of what we want it to do for us. 
This is good advice, but it is also true that the definition of the problem 
and the criteria for the solution have to be worked out with a basic under- 
standing of the available tools. 

Considering the Options 

When you have identified a need for automation in your library, you 
should clearly define the criteria for success in your automation 
project — and the trade-offs that you might make to attain that success. 
Some of the options and issues in library automation are outlined in the 
remainder of this article. 

One issue is whether you want an integrated or a specialized system. 
An integrated system (several functions working together on a single 
system) has several advantages. It is generally easier to learn because 
functions and their commands mimic each other and are built to work 
together. Data entry can be minimized if one or more files are needed by 
several functions. That is, you won't have to enter your journal titles 
once for serials check- in and again for the production of catalog cards. 
This efficiency in training and data entry can be very important if your 
staff is small and/or your database large. 

On the negative side, an integrated system may have been built 
around one or two central functions and other functions may not work as 
well as they might in an independent environment. Specialized or non- 
integrated systems for specific applications are usually designed by com- 
panies or individuals who are experts in that specific field. They may, 
therefore, do that single function (such as serials control) better than ;i 
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system designed to fulfill all a library's needs. 

This integrated versus specialized comparison may apply equally to 
the generic programs designed for microcomputers. If what you need is 
word processing, it would probably be best to get a specialized word 
processing system, rather than an integrated package that does word 
processing, database management, and spreadsheets. A spreadsheet 
program that has been turned into an "integrated' ' package with several 
generic functions may be weak in the add-on areas. Besides, why should 
you pay a higher price to get functions you don't really need? 

Your decision on integration versus specialized applications must de- 
pend on your present needs, your future plans, and the potential for soft- 
ware integration. If your present need is for a single solution in one pro- 
cessing area, and other needs can either wait or be handled as well by 
other methods (automated or manual), then a specialized system may be 
best. This is especially true if the specialized software has potential for 
sharing its data. 

The next issue, standardization versus independent development, is 
the basis of data-sharing potential. In the world of library automation, 
the most common standard is MARC . If your automation choice can 
make use of and/or produce records in MARC, you will not be cutting 
yourself off from future applications of the same data or from easy ways 
to add data to your system. Any data format you choose will limit your 
options for future integration, but MARC will limit them the least. 
Likewise, with micro applications, if you choose a program that can 
communicate its data in ASCII (a standard method of encoding alpha- 
numeric information for transmission), you leave more avenues open 
for future related uses for the data. 

Although standardization is desirable, there is sometimes a price to 
pay. The application program that best meets your needs or your budget 
may not be standard. If that need is important enough, you may want to 
accept the nonstandard alternative despite its drawbacks. 

Another important consideration is the stability of the manufacturer 
of the hardware, the developer of the software, or the vendor of the li- 
brary application. If you are looking at vendor-supported systems, the 
viability of the vendor is crucial to continued" service. Thus, a vendor 
with a good customer base and a reputation for good service, as well as 
adequate financial backing, is desirable. However, the bigger the ven- 
dor, and the longer the vendor has been established, the less influence a 
single customer's needs will have on product development. If you are 
one of the few customers of an emerging vendor, you will have more in- 
fluence on how that vendor develops its products and services, especially 
if the vendor is targeting the small-library market. You pay the price, 
however in having to live through the growing stages of an entrepre- 
neurial enterprise. And you take the risk of having that enterprise fail. 

In the microcomputer world, a similar choice has to be made. It may 
be that the best microcomputer — the one that can use the Cyrillic and 
Greek characters that you need, the one with the most storage capacity 
on its disk drives, or the one with the lowest price and most attractive 
package of free software — is not a well-known brand. There may be no 
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dealer in your area who can maintain the machine and help you with 
software problems. The more popular machine that is easily available 
and supported may do less than you wanted or cost more than you want 
to spend. It may, however, have more potential for future uses because it 
is popular and lots of software is being written for it. Once again, you 
must make the choice, based on your present needs and future plans, on 
whether the best present solution is worth the possible future limitations. 

Another issue is whether you should try to get your own system or 
share one — either locally or nationally. The shared system may allow 
you to get a better, more complete system for less investment in money, 
materials, and staff. Prominent examples of shared resources are the na- 
tional library automation utilities which, through cost and data sharing 
by many libraries provide better cataloging and better use of staff time, 
especially for large libraries. Although their cost-effectiveness in smaller 
libraries is still debated by some, they are well worth investigating. 
Along with the benefits of sharing cataloging data, authority informa- 
tion, and interlibrary loan resources, and of building machine-readable 
records for future applications, there are some disadvantages. Partici- 
pating in such a network can become a financial liability if the costs go 
up — a development over which the individual members may have little 
control. This possibility is especially likely at present when a large part of 
the cost of using such utilities is the price of communications which go 
chiefly through telephone lines, and prices for telephone services are un- 
stable. In the future, as other technologies replace the telephone lines, 
this may be a more controllable cost. 

Also, as a shared network becomes larger, the system functions may 
become more difficult to change or enhance in ways that suit the special 
needs of all users. The small libraries are especially vulnerable in a large, 
shared undertaking because they are unlikely to have as much influence 
over network development as the larger libraries. They cannot send staff 
members to as many meetings, nor is their contribution large enough by 
itself to influence decision making. They may, however, be able to exert 
influence as a group. 

You may be able to share automation on a smaller scale by creating a 
regional group for joint automation ventures such as sharing cataloging 
and holdings information or creating serials union lists. In such a group 
you may have more influence over decisions on system choice and fea- 
tures, assuming the system you use has some built-in flexibility. Thus, 
there is more chance of getting a system that is adapted to your needs, 
rather than one to which you must adapt. 

The most complete local control may seem to be obtainable by pur- 
chasing your own system. Of course, you are still subject to the limita- 
tions of the system you purchase, but within that range you are free to set 
your own standards and procedures. You may find, however, that a sys- 
tem you can afford to own has less built-in flexibility than a more expen- 
sive one that you can only afford if you share it with others. 

For some applications, if you are not looking for complete integration, 
this kind of local system makes sense. Acquisitions and serials check-in 
are good examples, especially when the bibliographic records used are 
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not extensive or can be loaded from another machine-readable source, 
eliminating data entry as a major task. 

For a sound evaluation of large shared systems in comparison with 
smaller local systems, you need to examine the kinds of services each 
system can offer you and how much flexibility you have in using them. It 
is not necessarily true that larger systems are inflexible; they may offer 
the library a wide variety of options and opportunities for customiza- 
tion. There may, in fact, be more options from which to choose than in a 
smaller system. However, because they are large and complex, such sys- 
tems may take longer to change and adapt to new needs. A smaller sys- 
tem may have some of the options that are important to you, and lack 
others. It may, however, be easier to change. 

In the microcomputer realm, one important issue is whether to get 
library-specific software or a generic program that you can tailor to fit 
your own needs. The most popular generic programs useful in libraries 
are database management programs (for designing, inputting, updat- 
ing, and accessing files), word processing (for typing and revising docu- 
ments), spreadsheets (for working with budgets and statistics), and com- 
munications programs (for accessing databases and other computers). 
The last three have few, if any, counterparts in library- specific software. 
Their functions are those generally needed in any office, planning or 
communications situation. If you plan to use a micro to keep your proce- 
dures manuals up-to-date, to keep track of statistics or to access other 
computers, there are a large number of these programs from which to 
choose. 

Database management, however, is another matter. Libraries deal 
mainly in databases, and database management software for micros of- 
fers you a chance to automate files in order to have more access to their 
information and to compile useful reports. With a generic database 
management software package, you have a lot of freedom to develop 
your own files and reports. If your application is fairly unique, or if you 
enjoy developing your own solutions to problems, you may want to do 
this. The price you pay is the time needed to master the software and to 
document the application. Documentation, a written description of ex- 
actly what you did and how to use it, is absolutely essential if you want 
the application to continue to be useful and flexible. 

If your need is fairly common to libraries or to your type of library, 
look around, especially in the more informal library and computer-in- 
library publications for others who may have already done the work. 
There are microcomputer programs available both from vendors and 
from other librarians that will perform many standard technical services 
functions such as catalog card production, serials check-in, acquisitions, 
special catalogs, and online public access for small collections. 

Conclusion 

Automation is a tool that can, when properly used, help you solve 
problems and enhance services. It cannot, however, organize the disor- 
ganized or give structure to chaos. In fact, if your procedures are disor- 
ganized before automation, introducing a computer may simply get 
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them disorganized at computer speed. 

As you become more familiar with automation, you will also realize 
that it is not a cure-all; it may do some things more quickly than manual 
methods, but it can't do everything. Sometimes its limitations are 
logical — computers simply can't make all the distinctions and choices 
human beings can. At other times the limitations are practical — 
although it might be possible to program the computer to do every single 
thing on your "wish list," development time and operating capacity 
won't allow it to do them all at once. 

This is not to say that you should not have a wish list, or even that you 
shouldn't put everything you can think of on it. What you must do, how- 
ever, is to have clear priorities. Give much more weight to the most im- 
portant items. Do not be tempted to buy a system because it does one of 
the minor items in a particularly fascinating and appropriate way. Make 
your priorities clear to vendors so they can be sure to show you the sys- 
tem features that best meet your most important needs. 

Your wish list may also have to be divided into several smaller lists, 
since you may need several different solutions to different problems. 
Whenever you are considering automation as a solution, you should 
consider manual options as well. There are still many library functions 
that, although they can and have been computerized, may be handled 
just as well by an efficient manual system. 

The most important step in automation is to commit yourself, your 
superiors, and your staff to try what you have selected. Staff relations are 
particularly important, since no system, automated or manual, will 
work well unless it is accepted by the people using it. Once again, there 
are many recent articles, both in library literature and outside it, on how 
to introduce automation in an organization. Keep in mind that staff dis- 
satisfaction, when it occurs, is often based on real problems with the sys- 
tem and its implementation. If staff problems are examined instead of 
dismissed as fear of computers, they can often be solved. Sometimes mis- 
conceptions about the automated system need to be addressed; some- 
times the system itself needs to be adjusted because it is not suitable for 
some of the tasks the staff needs performed. 

Once you have implemented automation, you must, of course, evalu- 
ate the results. The best evaluation tool is a clear, explicit set of expecta- 
tions, developed before implementation, against which you can measure 
your success. In other words, the success of the original undertaking 
should be measured in terms of what you expected when you proposed 
it. Any unexpected results, whether good or bad, that don't affect these 
criteria can be part of your planning for future improvements. 

Automating is seldom a finite project with a clear beginning and end. 
It is a process. The pace may vary and the direction may shift, but it is 
very difficult to stop it completely once you have begun. Solving one 
problem, whether or not the tool is a computer, is just a step in defining a 
new problem. Every opportunity that you exploit creates new opportu- 
nities. Introducing automation, like any other change you make in tech- 
nical services, is never going to be the final answer. 
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IN MEMORIAM: 
M. RUTH MACDONALD, 1904-1984 



Born and educated in the state of Washington, M. (Margaret) 
Ruth MacDonald, with a B.L.S. from the University of Washing- 
ton, continued her formal education later at Columbia University. 
Her early career included experiences at Reed College in Oregon, 
the Seattle Public Library, and the University of Washington; later, 
moving ever eastward, she became chief of the Catalog Department 
of the Detroit Public Library in 1939, and, at the time of her retire- 
ment in 1960, was assistant librarian for cataloging at the National 
Library of Medicine. Her most eastwardly assignment was serving 
as consultant to the American Memorial Library in Berlin, 
1952-53! 

Following her own advice that "in the field of librarianship, you 
set your own limits of accomplishments," Miss MacDonald's pa- 
rameters were ever expanding both in her professional and in her 
associational activities, significantly with those relating to catalog- 
ing and classification. Her major professional monument remains 
the published quinquennial book catalogs for the Armed Forces 
Medical Library, 1950-54, and for the National Library of Medi- 
cine, 1955-59, both reflective of new cataloging policies designed 
and implemented under her dynamic guidance. 

At the height of her professional career, Miss MacDonald be- 
came president in 1947/48 of the Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication, and it was never the same again! For too long the interests 
of the division had been given scant attention at ALA Headquar- 
ters. Convinced that the time had come for persuasive action, Miss 
MacDonald focused her attention on the need for a specialist, a sala- 
ried executive secretary, at headquarters; on defining, clarifying, 
and publicizing the objectives of the division; and on integrating the 
division effectively within the ALA structure. She shared in the 
achievement of the publication of the first issue of an official organ 
for the division, the Journal of Cataloging and Classification (later super- 
seded by Library Resources & Technical Services); and, through her per- 
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sonal and persuasive charm combined with her steadfast goal of 
achieving more visibility for the division, catalogers of the country 
were given an awareness of their unique contributions to librarian - 
ship. During her term of office and later, increases in membership 
and in committee involvement attested to the growing strength of 
the division . The belated but inevitable appointment of the first sal- 
aried executive secretary at headquarters in 1953/54 acknowledged 
the recognition of the division long sought by Miss MacDonald. 

While the reorganization of the American Library Association in 
1957 that resulted in the creation of the Resources and Technical 
Services Division had not been anticipated in the objectives pre- 
pared a decade earlier, their near attainment had brought a matu- 
rity to the Division of Cataloging and Classification that enabled it 
to accept the new configuration with cautious optimism. The suc- 
cessful merging of the resources and technical services into one divi- 
sion was in itself a tribute to the sustained nurturing, under the en- 
during influence of Miss MacDonald, of the old Division of 
Cataloging and Classification, now functioning as the Cataloging 
and Classification Section of the Resources and Technical Services 
Division. In 1960 she was awarded the Margaret Mann citation for 
"distinguished and devoted service in the field of cataloging and 
classification as well as for high ideals and outstanding leadership." 

Miss McDonald has been described by one of her peers as illustri- 
ous; she was exceptionally attractive in appearance, style, and man- 
ner; she inspired and challenged others to excel in the profession; to 
some, however, she was occasionally a formidable advocate in mat- 
ters pertaining to the affairs of the DCC! Indeed, no one repre- 
sented cataloging more effectively and dramatically than did Miss 
MacDonald throughout her career. 

Following her retirement, Miss MacDonald returned to her 
home state. Her death date closed her "catalog entry" but a memo- 
rial to her will be etched some day in the as yet unbuilt marbled 
DCC hall of fame. — Based on reflections by Margaret A. Ayrauit (First 
elected DCC Executive Secretary serving with Miss MacDonald who became 
her mentor and friend), Professor Emeritus, Graduate School of Library Stud- 
ies, University of Hawaii at Manoa, as told to Sarah K. Vann, Professor, 
Graduate School of Library Studies, University of Hawaii at Manoa. 
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Classification in 
Area Studies Libraries 

Doris Cruger Dale 

This paper presents a few of the ways in which libraries with a special emphasis on 
area studies handle the classification of their materials in order to provide a geo- 
graphical approach to their collections. The systems described are those developed 
and used in six libraries the author visited in Great Britain and South Africa. 



Ijibrarians who classify materials for area studies libraries do not find 
the traditional subject classification systems such as the Library of Con- 
gress Classification (LCC) and the Dewey Decimal Classification 
(DDC) a satisfactory way to group materials. When it began operation 
in 1946, the Joint Library of the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development decided to ar- 
range its library materials along regional lines because the research de- 
partments in the two organizations were so arranged. The attainment of 
this arrangement presented many problems not only to this library but 
to other libraries wishing a geographical classification of materials by 
area or country. 1 Both LCC and DDC classify an item by what the book 
is about rather than the geographical area that is covered. Although 
DDC provides a geographic approach, it is secondary to the subject. 
Scholars and researchers in African studies, Latin American studies, 
Asian studies, and studies of other regional areas want both a subject 
and a geographic approach to their materials. 

After studying many geographical classification schemes the Joint Li- 
brary decided to use DDC and drop the geographical subdivisions. The 
library then created a set of geographic numbers which were placed 
above the DDC subject number. The geographic numbers consisted of 
an area notation subdivided by a country notation. For example, North 
America was designated as 2, Canzicia as 2A, the United States as 2D. 
This system proved to be well suited to the needs of this special library. 

A search of recent and past literature on the geographical classifica- 
tion of library materials revealed many articles on how DDC and LCC 
treat regional areas in their classification systems. Some authors have 
critically examined the arrangement of history and geography in both 
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classification systems, and other authors have looked at the treatment of 
specific regions, such as Latin America, Africa, India, Bangladesh, 
Eastern Europe, Great Britain, Ireland, and Australia. 

J. Gordon Brewer in The Literature of Geography states that ' 'Division by 
region with systematic subdivision is as appropriate for geographical 
study as systematic classification followed by a regional breakdown." 4 
There is little in the library literature about the methods by which area 
studies libraries arrange their materials. As I visited such libraries on 
various ' ' busman ' s holidays " because of a personal interest in the classi- 
fication of regional materials, I discovered several approaches. 

This paper presents a few of the ways in which area studies libraries 
handle the classification of their materials. The libraries discussed are 
the School of Oriental and African Studies Library, University of Lon- 
don; the Royal Commonwealth Society Library, London; the Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs Library, London; South African Institute 
of International Affairs Library, Johannesburg, South Africa; the Af- 
rica Institute Library, Pretoria, South Africa; and the Institute of Com- 
monwealth Studies Library, University of London. 

Area Studies Classification 
in Six Libraries 

The School of Oriental and African 
Studies Library, University of London 

The purpose of the School of Oriental and African Studies is to further 
research and study in the languages, literature, history, religion, law, 
customs, and art of the Eastern and African peoples. The library pro- 
vides a reference and lending collection of books within these fields. "Its 
policy is to acquire all important contributions made in all fields of learn- 
ing by Oriental scholars throughout the world, as well as representative 
collections of belles lettres written in Asian and African languages." 5 
The present library building, which was opened in 1973, is arranged on 
six floors, has more than 500,000 items, and has space for about a mil- 
lion volumes. Books are generally arranged by region or in some cases 
by subject, for example, art. The collections are shelved near the special- 
ist rooms of each area. An assistant librarian specializing in the region or 
subject is available near these specialist rooms to answer inquiries. 6 

Books are classified by a letter or combination of letters to denote a 
country or region and a Dewey Decimal Classification number. Books 
with the same classification number are subarranged by the accession 
number rather than an author number, although the author's name may 
be part of the class number. In this system the geographical classification 
takes precedence over the subject classification number. For example, 
U, V, and W are used for countries in Africa and Y is used for African 
languages. Double and triple letters are used for specific countries: WK 
for South Africa, WQB for Botswana, WOJS for Swaziland. Oversize 
books are indicated by the letter L before the geographical letters. Some 
examples are as follows: WK 923.2 372997 is the number assigned to 
Vorster, the Man by John D'Oliveira, and L.WK 916.8 378846 is the 
number assigned to South Africa: Land of Challenge by Maurice Tyack. In 
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this case, both the geographical letters WK and the digits 68 of the DDC 
number represent South Africa, which is obviously redundant. Farm La- 
bour in South Africa, edited by Francis Wilson, has the number L.WK 
331.763 385142. In literature, both author letters and an accession num- 
ber may be used, such as WK 820.2 SCH 371740, which is assigned to 
Thoughts on South Africa by Olive Schreiner. 7 This system sometimes cre- 
ates excessively long numbers. 

The Royal Commonwealth Society Library, London 

This learned society, founded in 1868, has a major library of more 
than 400,000 items on the Commonwealth and its member countries in- 
cluding materials on countries which were for a time under British rule. 
The library classification was devised by Evans Lewin, a former librar- 
ian. It is a geographical classification subdivided by topics. The classifi- 
cation system follows the arrangement of the subject catalog, which is 
primarily by geographical areas, then by subject headings in alphabeti- 
cal order. Within each subject heading the arrangement is chronological 
by date of publication. In assigning call numbers to books, first a geo- 
graphical number is used, such as 4 for Africa, 5 for South Africa, 549 
for Botswana (Bechuanaland), 55 for the Transvaal province in South 
Africa, and 552 for Pretoria. British possessions in America begin with a 
6, with 6073 assigned to the United States of America and 62 to Canada. 
Australia is 8 and New Zealand is 89. Former foreign colonies are as- 
signed letters and numbers, such as Po44 for Angola and Fr42 1 for Alge- 
ria. 

After a geographical number is assigned, a subject classification tag is 
added. This could be either a single small letter or double small letters or 
a letter and a number; c is used for history, cb for general works on 
World War II, f for manners and customs, f95 for theatre and cinema, m 
for political questions, m91 for the army, and m92 for navy and naval 
history . 

In a few topics the subject letter or letter and numbers are assigned 
first, followed by the geographical number. For example, D30 is used lor 
poetry and general literature and drama. D305 is used for South African 
poetry, the 5 in this case being the geographical number for South Af- 
rica. This procedure deviates then from a strictly geographical ap- 
proach. Other examples of call numbers: The History and Social Signifi- 
cance of Motion Pictures in South Africa, 1895- J 940 is assigned the class 
number 5195. A minus sign before the class number indicates a pam- 
phlet. The number assigned to The Soviet Union and the Conventional Threat 
to South Africa: A Strategic Analysis has the number - 5m9. 

The Royal Institute of 

International Affairs Library, London 

' 'In its Royal charter the aims of the Institute include 'to advance the 
sciences of international politics, economics and jurisprudence . . . and 
to provide and maintain means of information thereon. ' Its library, 
the Chatham House Library, contains more than 150,000 items, includ- 
ing the standard works on international relations as well as material cov- 
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ering the foreign policies of sovereign states. 

The library uses a classification scheme based on the original classifi- 
cation of 1923, revised by Barbara Kyle, librarian of the Institute, pub- 
lished in 1953, and reprinted with corrections and amendments in 1969. 
The letters A-H are used for subject classification numbers and the let- 
ters J -T are used for regional classification, thus providing both subject 
and geographical approaches. 

The basis for the regional classification is sometimes geographical and 
sometimes political. A is the Generalia class. B-H are used by them- 
selves for subjects and also as divisions after regional notations. The 
B-H subjects used alone and not as subdivisions of regions "can usually 
be thought to be preceded by the words 'international,' 'comparative,'' 
or 'theory of.' "' 

In the classification scheme the regional notations J-T are always fol- 
lowed by B-H subject subdivisions. The shelf mark for biographies, au- 
tobiographies, and collections of speeches is usually a regional number 
plus the subject's surname: J2 Churchill, with J2 being the number for 
Great Britain. The classification for purposes of the classified card cata- 
log is used in the greatest possible detail. For shelving purposes, how- 
ever, the shelf mark consists of the first letter and first digit only of the 
main subject number, whether or not preceded by a regional number. 
Shelving ts therefore by subject rather than by country or region, with 
the shelf mark indicated at the top right hand corner of all catalog cards. 
The classification number in detail is at the top left hand corner of the 
subject cards. It is therefore the catalog that provides a detailed geo- 
graphical approach and not the books on the shelf, a common approach 
in closed-stack libraries. 

The subject letter G stands for Defence and International Law with 
Gl standing for Defence, strategy, security. J 2 is the number for Great 
Britain and Pl.l is the number for the Republic of South Africa. The 
relationship of one country with another is indicated thus: P1.1/G1/J2 
for South Africa: Defence, strategy, security: Great Britain. Form divi- 
sions are used in square brackets as subdivisions of A-H, for example [1] 
for Dictionaries, encyclopedias; [2] for Chronologies, yearbooks, etc. 
This system of close classification for the card catalog with the use of an- 
other mark for shelf location seems unnecessarily complicated. 

South African Institute of International 
Affairs Library, Johannesburg, South Africa 

Founded in 1934, this library is devoted to African affairs and interna- 
tional relations. In 1972, for administrative purposes, the library be- 
came a divisional library of the University of the Witwatersrand. The 
classification system used in this library is the Chatham House Library 
classification scheme developed by Barbara Kyle. 11 

The Africa Institute Library, 
Pretoria, South Africa 

The Africa Institute, founded in 1960, specializes in research on the 
economics, geography, political science, and anthropology of Africa 
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south of the Sahara. Its reference library has more than 32,000 volumes 
and subscribes to more than 400 magazines and newspapers. 

The library uses a classification scheme based on a geographical ar- 
rangement. The classification number begins with two-, three- or four- 
letter abbreviations for the country, and then a chronological accession 
number is added. Examples of the abbreviations, which are based on the 
names of the countries in Afrikaans, are as follows: AFR — Africa, 
BAS— Basoetoland (now Lesotho), BET— Betsjoenaland (now Bot- 
swana), SA— South Africa, and SWAZ— Swaziland. This is an easy 
classification system to use and one that is well adapted to browsing by 
country, but it would probably work well only for a small collection. 

The Institute of Commonwealth 
Studies Library, University of London 

Instead of using a geographical classification scheme, this library pro- 
vides geographical access to the collection via the subject card catalog. 
The Institute's reference library of more than 90,000 volumes on the 
Commonwealth is concerned with modern history and the social sci- 
ences. The materials are arranged by a modified form of the Library of 
Congress classification. Although the LCC class subject number is used, 
the LCC author number is not used. Instead, the first three letters of the 
author's last name are used. For example, the call number assigned to 
History of Sierra Leone by C. Fyfe is DT 518 FYF. In order to provide the 
geographical as well as the subject access necessary in an area studies 
library, the materials are listed by both country or region and subject in 
the Subject/ Area Catalogue." 

Conclusions 

The development of specialized classification systems using a geo- 
graphical approach to materials now seems to be a very expensive and 
time-consuming process, one that most libraries have neither the funds 
nor the staff to undertake. However, as this paper indicates, a geo- 
graphic approach is indeed a valuable and useful one for scholars, espe- 
cially in area studies fields. A strict geographic classification seems im- 
possible to attain, and several libraries combined both geographic and 
subject approaches. The approach taken by the library of the Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies seems to be a viable one for today's libraries. 
Pragmatically, it seems economically wise to adopt for shelf location a 
standard classification system making few changes, especially for closed- 
stack libraries, and to depend on a geographical approach in the catalog 
to provide geographical access. If robots are ever developed to retrieve 
books from the stacks, then a simple accession number could be used for 
shelf location. The computer catalog could be programmed in depth to 
provide geographical access as well as the subject, author, and title ac- 
cess points now provided in library catalogs. This approach should ade- 
quately serve students and scholars in the fields of area studies. Shelf ar- 
rangement by country could never reveal all the materials owned by one 
library on one country, as this arrangement cannot adequately cope with 
books dealing with many countries. 
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The MARC cataloging format of the Library of Congress provides a 
fixed field symbol for language of text and country of publication and a 
variable field 043 consisting of seven spaces to indicate the geographical 
area of the content of the book — the most appropriate access point for 
area specialization. The seven spaces may consist of a letter for the conti- 
nent or other region, a hyphen, two letters for the country, a hyphen, 
and two letters for the state or other geographical subdivision. For exam- 
ple, n-us-il indicates that the content of the book deals with the state of 
Illinois in the United States on the North American continent. All of the 
seven spaces need not be filled. For librarians wishing to arrange books 
on the shelves by geographical areas, this code could be superimposed 
above the classification number. If all libraries adopted the same coun- 
try codes, there would be more consistency in geographicaJ arrange- 
ments than has been indicated by the systems described in this article. 
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Theological Subject Headings 
Reconsidered 



W. Thomas Nichol 



The inadequate coverage of religious topics in early editions of the Library of 
Congress Subject Headings (LCSH) led to the creation of several special lists 
of theological subject headings. Although these lists are no longer widely used, lin- 
gering dissatisfaction with LCSH among theological librarians suggests that the 
case for theological subject headings should he reconsidered. In the study reported in 
this paper all headings in the fifth modified (1982) edition of Catholic Subject 
Headings (CSH) were compared with their closest counterparts, if any, in the 
ninth (1980) edition of LCSH to determine the extent of duplication and the na- 
ture of the differences. It was found that 59. 7% of the headings are identical or 
differ only througk the addition of an LCSH standard subdivision. The remain- 
ing 40. 3 % are unique to CSH. On the basis of these findings, recommendations 
are made for the future development of theological subject headings. 

The primary impetus for special lists of theological subject headings 
was the inadequacy of early editions of Library of Congress Subject Headings 
(LCSH). The Library of Congress, by its own admission in the prefaces 
to both the second (1919) and third (1928) editions of LCSH, offered few 
headings in the area of theology: 

Subjects belonging to religion and theology and to foreign law are but sparsely 
and irregularly represented, owing to the fact that the assignment of such sub- 
ject headings has been discontinued until the reclassification of these classes 
shall have been completed and their systematic recataloguing is well in hand. 
For the completion of that work no definite date can be assigned . ' 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that there was significant 
interest in special lists of theological subject headings in the years before 
the appearance of the fourth edition of LCSH in 1943. Two major lists 
appeared. The first was prepared by Julia Pettee in 1924 for use at 
Union Theological Seminary." The second, Oliver Kapsner's Catholic 
Subject Headings (CSH), appeared in 1942.' 

The fourth edition of LCSH showed considerable improvement in the 
coverage of theological topics. Although one subsequent edition of Pet- 
tee's list appeared in 1947 and five subsequent editions of CSH have ap- 
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peared, it is apparent from the literature that most theological librarians 
preferred to use LCWi/ headings whenever possible. Of particular inter- 
est is the 1965 report of the Committee on Cataloging and Classification 
of the American Theological Library Association (ATLA). 4 On the basis 
of a questionnaire it was concluded that there was heavy reliance upon 
LCSH and that the majority of librarians would use only LCSH headings 
if they were to "start over." 

The response to Catholic Subject Headings has been similar. A recent 
questionnaire mailed by the present author to all Catholic college and 
university libraries revealed that only 37 of the 191 respondents cur- 
rently use CSH. An additional 58 respondents indicated that they had 
used CSH in the past. The reasons most often given for discontinuing its 
use are the acceptance of LCSH headings, the use of OCLC, the diffi- 
culty of using two lists, and the desire to simplify cataloging procedures. 

It is also true, however, that neither the respondents to the ATLA 
questionnaire nor the respondents to the author's questionnaire were 
entirely satisfied with LCSH. Of the 1 13 respondents to the ATLA ques- 
tionnnaire, 47 expressed the need to supplement LCSH headings with 
headings drawn from Pettee or devised locally. In response to the au- 
thor's questionnaire, some nonusers of CSH also indicated that adjust- 
ments have to be made for Catholic terminology. This lingering dissatis- 
faction with LCSH suggests that the case for special lists of theological 
subject headings should be reconsidered. 

Design of the Study 

As a first step in this process the author compared all headings in the 
most recent (1982) edition of Catholic Subject Headings" to their closest 
counterparts, if any, in the ninth (1980) edition of LCSH 5 to determine 
(1) the extent of duplication between headings in the most recent edition 
of CSH and the ninth edition of LCSH, (2) what differences exist between 
headings in cases where equivalents can be identified, and (3) how many 
headings in the most recent edition of CSH have no near equivalents in 
the ninth edition of LCSH and into what categories they fall. In 1942 
Victor A. Schaefer of Catholic University compared the first edition of 
CSH to LCSH and reported that of the 2,300 entries in that edition of 
CSH, only 75 were true additions to LCSH, although an additional 700 
appeared in a different form. 7 Unfortunately, Schaefer presented nei- 
ther the details of his comparison nor an explanation of his methodology. 
Other lists of subject headings have been compared to LCSH for differ- 
ent purposes, although usually on a sample basis. A notable exception is 
Muench's complete reconciliation of Medical Subject Headings (MeSH) and 
LCSH. 

The present CSH-LCSH comparison was performed by checking 
every heading in the fifth modified edition of CSH for an identical head- 
ing or near equivalent in LCSH. If an identical heading was found, the 
fact was noted. If a near equivalent was found, it was recorded and all 
differences between the headings were identified. In some cases two or 
more LCSH headings were required to establish near equivalency. Pairs 
of headings displaying a common difference were then grouped and dis- 
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played in tables. CSH headings for which no near equivalents were 
found in LCSH were also grouped. 

The following criteria governed the development of all groups, or cat- 
egories, of headings: 

1 . Each category must be clearly definable. 

2 . Each category must represent at least the possible basis for a prin- 
ciple of revision. 

3. Taken together, the categories must include all unique CSH head- 
ings- 

4. In the case of near-equivalent headings, (a) the appropriate cate- 
gories must describe exhaustively all differences between CSH 
headings and their nearest LCSH equivalents, and (b) the differ- 
ences in each category must be consistent. 

Differences between headings, in the case of near equivalents, were first 
categorized as differences of form, specificity, or terminology. These 
three major categories were then subcategorized. 

On the basis of the above criteria, the following categories of differ- 
ences were established: 

Form differences: 

Order of elements in the subject heading. 

Example: CSH Archives, Church 
LCSH Church Archives 

CSHheading more direct than the LCSZ/heading, i.e. , no subhead- 
ing in the CSHheading or one less than in the LCSH heading. 

Example: CSH Audio-visual Aids in Religion 
LCSH Religion — Audio- Visual Aids 

Z GST/ heading more direct than the GST/heading, i.e. , no subhead- 
ing in the LCSH heading or one less than in the CSH heading. 

Example: CSH Bible — Symbolism 

LCSH Symbolism in the Bible 

Number (singular or plural). 

Example: CSH Chorus, Sacred 
LCSH Choruses, Sacred 

Spelling or hyphenation. 

Example: CSH Altar Cloths 
LCSH Altar-Cloths 

Use of abbreviations. 

Example: CSH Apocryphal Books (N.T.) 

LCSH Apocryphal Books (New Testament) 

Punctuation. 

Example: CSH Administrators, Apostolic 
LCSH Administrators Apostolic 

Use of dates or ordinal numerals. 
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Example: CSH Canon Law — Early Church 

LCSH Canon Law— Early Church, ca. 30-600 

Context specified in the LCSH heading with one or more preceding 
headings; context assumed in the CSH heading. 

Example: CSH Annunciation 

LCSH Mary, Virgin — Annunciation 

Context specified in the LCSH heading with a following qualifier; 
context assumed in the CSH heading. 

Example: CSH Abbesses 

LCSH Abbesses, Christian 

Specificity differences: 

CSi/heading more specific through the use of a preceding adjec- 
tive or noun. 

Example: CSH Auricular Confession 
LCSH Confession 

CSH heading more specific through the use of a preceding head- 
ing. 

Example: CSH Bishops — Insignia 
LCSH Insignia 
Bishops 

CSH heading more specific through the use of a following qualifier 
preceded by a comma. 

Example: CSH Almanacs, Catholic 
LCSH Almanacs 

CST/heading more specific through the use of a parenthetical quali- 
fier. 

Example: CSH Abbesses (Canon Law) 
LCSH Abbesses, Christian 
Canon Law 

CSH heading more specific through the use of an additional subdi- 
vision. 

Example: CSH Altars — Consecration 
LCSH Altars 

CSH heading more specific through separate treatment of closely 
related terms which are linked in the LCSH heading. 

Example: CSH Abbots — Election 

LCSH Abbots — Appointment, Call, and Election 

CSH heading more specific as a part of, an aspect of, an example of, 
or a subclass of the LCSH heading. 

Example: CSH Alms and Alms Giving 
LCSH Charity 
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CSH heading less specific. 

Example: CSH Abstinence 
LCSH Fasting 

Temperance 
Chastity 

Terminology differences: 

Slight differences in wording, most involving only articles and 
prepositions, which are significant only in regard to filing. 

Example: CSH Chastity (Vow) 
LCSH Chastity, Vow of 

Differences in the wording of subheadings. 

Example: CSH Bible — Criticism, Higher 

LCSH Bible — Criticism, Interpretation, etc. 

Other differences in wording. 

Example: CSH Altar Servers 
LCSH Altar Boys 

Categories were also established for C\S77headings which have no near 
equivalents in LCSH: 

Corporate bodies and movements, e.g., Adjutor Fratris (Organiza- 
tion) 

Uniform titles, e.g., Acta Martyrum 

Prayers, liturgies, litanies, processions, etc., e.g., Angelus 

Feasts, e.g., Annunciation, Feast of the 

Rites, e.g., Alexandrian Rite 

Names, epithets, and peoples, e.g., Emmanuel 

Shrines, statues, jurisdictions, and buildings, e.g., Fatima, Portugal 
(Shrine) 

Terms linked in CSH which are not linked in LCSH, e.g. , Asceticism 

and Dogmatic Theology 
Other headings for which there are no near equivalents in LCSH, e.g., 

Acolytes (Holy Order) 

Results of the Comparison 

The total comparison revealed that of the 3,010 headings in the fifth 
modified edition of CSH, 1,798, or 59.73%, are either identical to LCSH 
headings or differ only through the addition of an LCSH standard subdi- 
vision. The remaining 1,212 headings, or 40.27%, are unique to CSH 
and appear in the thirty tables which resulted from the comparison. In 
cases where the CSH heading displayed more than one difference from 
the corresponding LC&//heading, the heading appears in more than one 
table. All together, the 1,212 headings are represented by 1,391 entries 
in the thirty tables. (Entry refers to a CSH heading and its corresponding 
LCSH heading or headings, if any). 

Among the variations from LCSH, form differences account for 
17.39% of the entries in the tables, specificity differences for 36.66%, 
and terminology differences for 1 3 . 8 7 % . The remaining 32.06% are en- 
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tries for CSH headings which have no near equivalents in LCSH. Of the 
446 CSH headings which have no near equivalents in LCSH, 311, or 
69. 73 % , are proper nouns. Since LCSH includes proper nouns only as 
samples or as introductions to specific subdivisions, the absence of these 
headings does not preclude their use in the same or modified form by the 
Library of Congress. 

Categories of form differences, number of entries in each category, 
percent of total form differences represented by the category, and per- 
cent of total entries appear in table 1 . The same data are presented for 
specificity differences in table 2, for terminology differences in table 3, 
and for CSH headings with no near equivalents in table 4. 



TABLE 1 

Form Differences in Two Subject Heading Lists 







% of 




Difference 




Form 


% of All 


N 


Differences 


Entries* 


Order of elements 


26 


10.74 


1.87 


CSH more direct than LCSH 


28 


11.57 


2.01 


LCSH more direct than CSH 


22 


9.09 


1.58 


Number (singular or plural) 


16 


6.61 


1.15 


Spelling or hyphenation 


22 


9.09 


1.58 


Use of abbreviations 


41 


16.94 


2.95 


Punctuation 


10 


4.13 


.72 


Use of dates or ordinal numerals 


30 


12.40 


2.16 


Context specified in the LCSH with one or more 






preceding headings 


29 


11.98 


2.08 


Context specified in the LCSH With a following 








qualifier 


18 


7.44 


1.29 


Totals 


242 


99.99 


17.39 



*An entry is a CSH heading and its corresponding ZGSWheading or headings, if any The 
number of entries on which this table is based is 1 .391 . 



TABLE 2 

Specificity Differences in Two Subject Heading Lists 



Difference 


N 


% of 
Specificity 
Differences 


% of All 
Entries* 


CSH more specific through use of: 








A preceding adjective or noun 


33 


6.47 


2.37 


A preceding heading 


7 


1.37 


.50 


A following qualifier preceded by a comma 


64 


12.55 


4,60 


A parenthetical qualifier 


120 


23.53 


8.63 


An additional subdivision 


68 


13.33 


4.89 


CSH more specific through separate treatment of 








closely related terms which are linked in LCSH 


58 


11.37 


4.17 


CSH more specific as a part of, an aspect of, an 








example of, or a subclass of the LCSH 


116 


22.75 


8.34 


CSH less specific 


44 


8.63 


3.16 


Totals 


510 


100.00 


36.66 



"An entry is a CSH heading and its corresponding LCSH heading or headings, if any; the 
number of entries on which these tables are calculated is 1 ,391 . 
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TABLE 3 



Terminology Differences in Two Subject Heading Lists 







% of 








Terminology 


% of All 


Difference 


N 


Differences 


Entries* 


Slight differences in wording which are significant 








only in regard to filing 


13 


6.74 


.93 


Wording of subheadings 


18 


9.33 


1.29 


Differences in wording not elsewhere accounted for 


162 


83.94 


11.65 


Totals 


193 


100.01 


13.87 


* An entry is a CSH heading and its corresponding LCSH heading 


or headings, if any 


, The 


number of entries on which this table is based is 1 ,391 . 








TABLE 4 








CSH Headings With No Near Equivalents in LCSH* 








% of 








Headings 








with No Near 


% of All 


Category 


N 


Equivalents 


Entries! 


Proper nouns 








Corporate bodies and movements 


90 


20.18 


6.47 


Uniform titles 


133 


29.82 


9.56 


Prayers, liturgies, litanies, processions, etc. 


34 


7.62 


2.44 


Feasts 


12 


2.69 


.86 


Rites 


23 


5.16 


1.65 


Names, epithets, peoples 


8 


1.79 


.58 


Shrines, statues, jurisdictions, buildings 


11 


2.47 


.79 


Terms linked in CSH which are not linked in 








LCSH 


24 


5.38 


1.73 


Other headings for which there are no near LCSH 








equivalents 


111 


24.89 


7.98 


Totals 


446 


100.00 


32.06 



"CSH = Catholic Subject Headings, modified 5th ed.; LCSH = Library of Congress Subject Headings, 
9th ed. 



tAn entry is a CSH heading and its corresponding LCSH heading or headings, if any; the 
number of entries on which these tables are calculated is 1 ,391 . 

Discussion and recommendations 

Most form differences in the sample list could be resolved in favor of 
LCSH, as could many minor differences in terminology and the few dif- 
ferences in which CSH headings are less specific than their LCSH coun- 
terparts. Other differences, however, result from CSH headings which 
supplement LCSH and which, therefore, should not be abandoned. 
These include CSH headings which are more specific than their closest 
LCSH counterparts, headings using specialized terminology which is 
crucial to the interpretation of the subject matter, and headings which 
have no counterparts in. LCSH. Included in the last group are many tech- 
nical theological terms. 

The case for improving or at least maintaining specialized subject ac- 
cess in theology is strengthened by several recent studies on subject 
searches. Cochrane reports: 



Theological Subject Heading 1 1 8 7 



The CLR/OPAC [Council on Library Resources/Online Public Access Cata- 
log] survey . . . , online catalog transaction log analyses, focused group inter- 
views, and data and statistical reports from several libraries (including the Li- 
brary of Congress and the University of California Library System) attest to the 
'fact' that the great majority of library users are performing topical subject 
searches, not author/ tide or known-item searches. This is the overwhelming 
Finding from these studies. It was also the finding from some earlier catalog use 
studies, but this time the weight of the evidence cannot be ignored or unheeded. 3 

On the basis of these findings, Cochrane predicts a "paradigm shift" in 
library science as greater attention is paid to subject analysis and subject 
access in library catalogs.'" 

One pertinent example of this renewed interest in subject analysis is 
the Art and Architecture Thesaurus (AA T) Project; the project is an attempt 
"to improve the state of art indexing through the production of a com- 
prehensive thesaurus based on art headings in Library of Congress Sub- 
ject Headings (LCSH) and other art subject heading lists,"' and is of 
particular interest in connection with theological subject headings be- 
cause it addresses a specific subject area. Important assumptions under- 
lying the project, which would be shared in the area of theology, are that 
there is almost total dependence in the library field on LCSH; that LCSH 
will have to be assimilated into the AAT; and that if it is impossible to 
rebuild LCSH as a single thesaurus, it may be possible to revise it by 
subject areas, with relationships noted to connect the individual lists. 
XJikt MeSH, the AAT is to be divided into two sections: (1) an alphabeti- 
cal list which gives scope and history notes, applicable subdivisions, and 
cross-references, and (2) a hierarchical display of the subject terms. 

In light of the CSH-LCSH comparison, which reveals that there is a 
specialized theological vocabulary not covered by LCSH, CSH should be 
restructured as a modern information retrieval thesaurus along the lines 
of the AAT. CSH, as it now exists, not only varies unnecessarily from 
LCSH, but also suffers from the drawbacks of a conventional subject 
heading list. The advantages of a modern thesaurus over a subject head- 
ing list are ( 1 ) that the relationships between subject terms are more ex- 
plicit and (2) that the descriptors are designed for use in combination in 
postcoordinate searches. As online catalogs and databases replace or 
supplement the card catalog and traditional reference tools, these ad- 
vantages will become more pronounced. A theological thesaurus could 
be used not only to supplement Library of Congress cataloging copy, as 
CSH is now used, but also as the controlled vocabulary of specialized 
theological data bases, bibliographies, and other references tools, and as 
a guide in free-text searching. If wording which identifies the context of a 
descriptor such as "Catholic" or "Catholic Church" were present, 
headings from CSH could be combined with other theological subject 
headings in a single theological thesaurus. 

The comparison of CSH to LCSH is a first step in the preparation of a 
theological thesaurus. Other lists of theological subject headings should 
now be gathered and similarly scrutinized and the literary warrant of all 
non-LCSH headings reviewed before the work of establishing hierar- 
chies of subject terms begins. Given the nearly total dependence of theo- 
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logical libraries on LCSH, differences from LCSH should be minimized 
without sacrificing specificity, abandoning correct terminology, or com- 
promising standards for thesaurus construction. It would also be desir- 
able to explore the possible relationship of the thesaurus to the vocabu- 
laries of the major theological periodical indexes. 
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Citations to 

Conference Papers and the 
Implications for Cataloging 

John W. East 



Problems in the cataloging of conference proceedings, and their treatment by some of 
the major cataloging codes, are briefly reviewed. To determine how conference pa- 
pers are cited in the literature, and thus how researchers are likely to be seeking them 
in the catalog, fifty conference papers in the field of chemistry, delivered in 1970 
and subsequently published, were searched in the Science Citation Index cover- 
ing a ten-year period. The citations to the papers were examined to ascertain the 
implications of current citation practices for the cataloging of conference proceed- 
ings. The results suggest that conference proceedings are customarily cited like any 
other work of collective authorship and that the conference name is of little value as 
an access point. 



The cataloging of conference proceedings has caused much dreary labor in my 
professional life and as little thought as I could possibly bring to bear on the 
problems involved. My first recommendation to prospective catalogers of sym- 
posia is, don't!' 

Many a true word spoken in jest. There must be thousands of catalogers 
in research libraries throughout the world who would admit that their 
own attitude to the cataloging of conference proceedings bears some re- 
semblance to that expressed above. To the noncataloger, it must all seem 
a bit strange: "What's so difficult about cataloging conference proceed- 
ings anyway? ' ' 

Take for example a publication entitled "Proceedings of the Sympo- 
sium on Thin Film Phenomena — Interfaces and Interactions," pub- 
lished by the Electrochemical Society, Princeton, New Jersey, in 1978. 
The title would suggest that the name of the conference was ' ' Sympo- 
sium on Thin Film Phenomena — Interfaces and Interactions," and un- 
der our current cataloging rules, it should be entered under that head- 
ing. However, the very editors of the proceedings, in their preface, refer 
to the meeting (in the first paragraph) as "International Symposium on 
Thin Film Phenomena — Interfaces and Interactions" and then later (in 
the fourth paragraph) as the "International Thin Film Symposium"! 
What's in a name? The diligent cataloger of conference proceedings is 
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forced to scour prefaces, opening remarks, running titles, headings to 
lists of participants, and even photographs of banners at conference ses- 
sions in order to detect, and refer from, all the variant forms of the con- 
ference name. Is it worth all the effort? 

Rules for Cataloging 
Conference Publications 

The hazards of cataloging conference proceedings have been well 
known to catalogers for at least a century. In the 1891 edition of his Rules 
for a Dictionary Catalogue, Cutter devoted a separate rule to this class of 
material, advocating that conferences be entered under the name of the 
organization which held the conference. However, he was prepared to 
concede that the conference might be regarded as an organization in it- 
self, and so he allowed for entry under the conference name, and thus 
was born (or at least popularized) the concept of the conference as corpo- 
rate author. "Often the name is given in different forms," admits Cut- 
ter. 

For unnamed conferences, Cutter advocated entry under the place 
where the meeting was held, and the 1908 Anglo-American code 
adopted a remarkably similar policy. 4 In 1936, the revised edition of the 
British Museum rules recognized (for the first time) the existence of con- 
ferences as a separate class of material and provided for entry of interna- 
tional meetings under the form-heading Congresses, whereas meetings of 
distinct organizations were to be entered under the heading for the orga- 
nization, and other meetings under the name of the country or town in 
which held. 

Back across the Atlantic, the 1949 code of the American Library Asso- 
ciation brought no changes in this area from the 1908 code, except that it 
now permitted terms such as Conference or Meeting to be used as subdivi- 
sions of headings for corporate bodies. Interestingly enough, this latter 
practice was rejected by the Americans when they compiled the 1967 
Anglo-American code, while their British colleagues came out strongly 
in favor of it, thus making one of the few differences between the North 
American and British texts of AACR1. 

The 1967 code finally dispensed with entry of conferences under 
place. On the face of it, the rule was simple: either the conference was a 
named one, and thus entered under its name, or else it was unnamed 
and thus entered according to the general rules (i.e., under title). The 
problem of course was "What is a name?" and the code has a lengthy 
footnote about the fine distinctions between a ' ' specific appellation" and 
a "general description." Unfortunately, this was one of many prob- 
lems AACR2 failed to resolve. The new code has brought some kind of 
relief, however, in that it firmly rejects main entry under a conference 
name that does not appear "prominently" in the item being cataloged" 
and seems also to advise against even an added entry for a nonprominent 
conference name. 

Plus ca change, plus c 'est la meme chose. . . . The concept of the conference 
as a corporate body is still very much with us, despite all the problems of 
distinguishing a name from a "general description, ' ' and despite the nu- 
merous "aliases" that these shady organizations seem to adopt as and 
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when it suits them. It is hardly surprising that in recent years several 
writers have challenged the whole concept of the conference as a corpo- 
rate author. In 1971, Michael Gorman suggested entry of conferences 
under the form-heading Conferences, subdivided by subject and year (a 
sort of keyword conference index within the catalog!). '"John McKinlay 
in 1978 posed the question, "How do users search for conferences? " and 
suggested in reply, "Not, it would seem, by the headings which we so 
lovingly construct."" So thought McKinlay, but, as Gorman warns, 
"anyone's idea of the library users' expectations is likely to be highly 
subjective, a projection of one's own beliefs rather than a statement of 
facts." 

But must it be so? Can we do no better than speculate about how users 
look lor conferences in the catalog? Consider the average scientific re- 
searcher looking for a conference publication in the library. In a few 
eases the searcher may have heard of, or even attended, a meeting on a 
particular subject and be curious to see if the library holds the proceed- 
ings of that meeting. But in the vast majority of cases, the searcher will 
be following up a reference to a particular conference paper. What form 
will that reference take? What information will it give the researcher? 

Citations to Conference Publications 

The invaluable Science Citation Index (SCI) fortunately enables us to ar- 
rive at some sort of answer to these questions. Thanks to SCI, it is possi- 
ble to select a sample of published conference papers and then trace ref- 
erences to them in the literature. One can then examine those references 
to see what the researcher is likely to be looking for in the catalog. We 
can thus determine which access points are likely to be " sought" or "un- 
sought." 

For the present study, a sample often conferences held in the field of 
chemistry during 1970 was selected from the British Library Lending 
Division's Index of Conference Proceedings Received, "in selecting the sample , 
reference was made to the findings of Mills on the publication pattern of 
conference proceedings, which may be summarized as follows: 

1 . that 40 % of conference publications are issued as serials 

2. that 32% of conference publications are issued as separate books 

3 . that 28 % of conference publications are published as special issues 
within serials. 

The first of these categories was ignored, on the grounds diat it presents 
fewer cataloging problems. The second category was represented by six 
titles in the sample, and the third category by four titles. 

From these ten collections of papers, the first five papers were selected 
from each to give a sample of fifty conference papers. Each of these fifty 
references was then searched manually through SCI for the ten-year pe- 
riod from 1970 to 1980, and all citations of them noted. Particular care 
was taken to detect citations both to the published and to the unpub- 
lished versions of those papers. From the abbreviated citation given in 
SCI, it was usually possible to determine what details had been given by 
the citing author, but in cases of doubt the citation was followed up and 
checked. 

The fifty papers of the sample yielded a total of 735 citations: an aver- 
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age of about 15 citations per paper. Eight papers were not cited at all, 
and four papers were cited more than fifty times each. 

The thirty papers from conferences whose proceedings were pub- 
lished as individual books were cited a total of 377 times. Only 10 of 
these 377 citations (2.7%) fail to cite the correct title (or series title) of the 
proceedings volume, a finding that suggests that even if such works were 
cataloged only under title proper and series title, an extremely high suc- 
cess rate should still be achieved by users tracing references to them in 
the catalog. Of course, many of the citations give further details as well, 
but what becomes perfectly clear is that a volume of conference proceed- 
ings is, in virtually all cases, cited like any other work of collective au- 
thorship. 

The twenty papers from conferences whose proceedings were pub- 
lished as special issues of serials were cited a total of 358 times. Of these 
citations only 2 (0.6 %) fail to give details of the serial in which the paper 
was published. These results suggest that a conference paper published 
as a journal article is cited, almost invariably, like any other journal arti- 
cle. Thus from the point of view of author/title cataloging, analytical en- 
tries for conference proceedings published as special issues of serials 
must be virtually worthless. 

The citations which would not have been retrieved had the conference 
proceedings been cataloged simply under title/series/editor (or under 
journal title, in the case of conferences published as special issues) were 
either just incomplete references or references to the unpublished form 
of the paper. These latter references pose the same problem as if faced by 
a user who, rather than following up a specific reference, is just looking 
for the proceedings of a known meeting. It is generally felt that keyword 
indexing is the only solution to this problem. Certainly when a work 
published under the title "Tecnica ed economia della produzione di ac- 
qua pesante" is cited as "Simposio di Torino sugli aspetti tecnici ed 
econmici della produzione di acqua pesante" (a form of name which 
does not appear anywhere in the publication), it is only a keyword index 
that is likely to retrieve the required item. On the other hand, when the 
same work is cited as "Schwerw. Symp. Turin," even the keyword ap- 
proach is unlikely to be of much help! 

Inierdok and the British Library Lending Division's Index of Conference 
Proceedings Received have made the practice of keyword indexing for con- 
ference proceedings so popular that even Library of Congress has 
adopted a procedure of regularly referring from "inverted names" of 
conferences, to provide a sort of keyword approach within the frame- 
work of conventional author/title cataloging. J Thus, for example, in 
cataloging the proceedings of the International Congress of Microbiol- 
ogy, Library of Congress catalogers would make a reference: 

Microbiology, International Congress of 
See International Congress of Microbiology 

To what extent the need for such keyword indexing will be removed by 
the possibilities of text-word searching of computerized catalog files re- 
mains uncertain. 
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Conclusion 

All of the above tends to suggest that the "conference name" is of little 
value as an access point, except where it is the same as the title, or where 
it begins with some term that defines the subject of the meeting. More 
than twenty years ago , Jolley declared that ' ' title entry is the only proper 
form of entry [for conference proceedings] , but the nature of most cur- 
rent titles is such as to make the title entry of little use in identifying the 
work. ' ' He was writing, of course, at the end of an era which had al- 
ways been suspicious of title entry. In our modern, post-AACR2 world 
we have come to realize that title access points can usefully be given for 
almost any publication, and where an "untidy' ' title page suggests more 
than one possible title proper, the solution is to provide more than one 
title access point. 

In her detailed study of the whole question of corporate authorship, 
Eva Verona concludes her chapter on conferences with the statement: 

If we would wish to reject the author cataloguing principle for conference pro- 
ceedings, the only other acceptable method would be entry under the title 
proper of the proceedings. However, this method would render the collocation 
of successive conferences still more difficult, and in many cases would not even 
be effective for the location of a particular conference." 

As to the first of these objections — "the collocation of successive 
conferences" — we have only to examine the example given in Rule 
26.3Cl(c) of AACR2 to realize the absurdity of even attempting such a 
thing. It is the function of the subject catalog and the classification 
scheme to achieve this sort of collocation. Verona's second objection — 
that title entry "in many cases would not even be effective for the loca- 
tion of a particular conference" — was not supported by any evidence. 

In this paper I have attempted to demonstrate that the title, taken in 
conjunction with other standard access points (editor, series, prominent 
corporate body), provides as satisfactory a means of retrieval for confer- 
ence proceedings as we can reasonably expect to achieve. 
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Network and 

Vendor Authority Systems 



Arlene G. Taylor, 

Margaret F. Maxwell, and Carolyn O. Frost 



Authority control has traditionally been provided in library catalogs in a manual 
mode. Automated systems are providing the opportunity to devise new kinds of au- 
thority control and to automate some of the tedious authority control tasks of the 
past. Various methods of automated authority control available at present are de- 
scribed and analyzed in this paper. Questions to ask when considering the purchase 
of a system are suggested. 



^^ot too long ago, an article on network and vendor authority sys- 
tems would have been mostly speculative and futuristic in nature. As a. 
matter of fact, in the 1979 LITA Institutes on Authority Control, Mary 
A. Madden pointed out that the vendors were NOT providing authority 
control and told why. She speculated that there were two reasons: first, 
the tremendous cost involved in setting up an authority control system, 
and second, the fact that librarians by and large seemed only remotely 
interested in the matter. When we first began gathering information on 
authority control at the 1982 ALA Midwinter Meeting, we asked several 
vendors what they offered in the way of authority control. Most said 
something like, "WHAT control?" or "We don't have any" or "Oh, 
you mean changing all the headings for 'aeroplane' to 'airplane'! " At 
the 1983 ALA Annual Conference, representatives of the same vendors 
said, "Sure, here's a summary" or "Let me explain it a little now, and 
I'll send you more information when I get back to my office. ' ' Authori- 
ties Institutes have been held around the country and have served to 
raise consciousness among both librarians and vendors. Network and 
vendor authority control is an idea whose time has come. 



Based on a paper presented at seven Regional Institutes on Authorities sponsored by 
RTSD, Library of Congress, and the Council nf Regional Groups from September 1982 
through January 1984. Arlene G. Taylor is Assistant Professor, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago; Margaret F. Maxwell is Acting Director, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Arizona; and Carolyn O. Frost is Associate Professor, 
School of Library Science, University of Michigan. The authors wish to thank the ven- 
dor and network representatives who took the time to send information and answer in- 
numerable questions. 
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Manual versus Automated 
Authority Control 

For years, many libraries provided authority control in a manual 
mode. But whether a manual authority file is in the catalog itself or is in a 
separate file, the only link between a manual authority record and its 
associated bibliographic records is an intellectual one. Human interven- 
ti& is required to determine whether the prescribed text, including all 
diacritical marks, spelling, and punctuation, has been transcribed accu- 
rately in a particular heading. Human intervention is also required to 
locate all records associated with a heading when that heading needs to 
be changed. Furthermore, the creation of all references and their recip- 
rocals and the de-blinding of references (see appendix A, Glossary) requires 
human effort in a manual file. That is, if a reference says "Clemens, 
Samuel Langhorne, see Twain, Mark," and if the only bibliographic 
record for "Twain, Mark" is withdrawn from the catalog, someone 
must see that the reference is also withdrawn. 

With the advent of automated authority control systems, we no longer 
have to rely completely on an intellectual link between authority records 
and bibliographic records. Automated authority systems can mechani- 
cally check newly input headings against the authority file to determine 
whether the established form of name has been transcribed. When a 
name or term is entered into an automated authority file for the first 
time, the system can alert the cataloger that this new term (called an un- 
precedented heading) needs to be validated. An automated authority file can 
also serve as an index to the bibliographic file, bringing together all 
works of an author whether that author is searched in "correct" form or 
in one of the forms from which a reference has been made. 

With automated authority to authority links, references can be generated 
and de-blinded automatically. In addition, such an authority system can 
change all occurrences of a superseded form of name to the newly autho- 
rized form, in what is known as a global change. Automated authority to 
authority links also allow us a kind of control almost never achieved 
when we had to rely on manual authority files. Using this system we can 
change every occurrence of a heading used as a qualifier or as a subdivision 
of a main heading, as well as changing the term in primary position. For 
example, when Ceylon is changed to Sri Lanka, headings such as "Co- 
lombo, Ceylon" can be changed automatically to "Colombo (Sri 
Lanka)." Or, when "Africa, South" is changed to "South Africa," a 
heading such as "Education — Africa, South" will become 
"Education — South Africa," without manual intervention. 

Automated Authority Systems: 
Levels of Service 

While the features just described are all possible, they are not all avail- 
able in all the systems currently in operation. These systems fall gener- 
ally into two groups. 

One group offers magnetic tape processing in which a library's 
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machine- readable data files, that have typically been created as "archive 
tapes" during the time the library has participated in a bibliographic 
network, are edited to change older forms of heading to new forms; to 
correct spacing, subfielding, and MARC tags; and to detect "near 
matches," such as records with nearly identical dates, common spelling 
errors, etc. A vendor offering one of the most sophisticated of such tape 
processing services, Biackwell North America, can also match on parts 
of a heading. For example, the old form of subdivision "Bibl." can be 
spelled out to the current form "Bibliography" even if the Blackwell 
North America authority file does not contain the exact subject/subdivi- 
sion combination. This processing may also be used to create a machine- 
readable authority file consisting of every heading from the biblio- 
graphic tapes over which the library wishes to maintain authority 
control. The bibliographic files thus edited, and the accompanying au- 
thority file when created, either can be used in the creation of COM cat- 
alogs or can be loaded into local online catalogs. 

The second group of authority systems offer online access to biblio- 
graphic records and authority records. These online systems fall gener- 
ally into two categories: 

1 . Authority files that are completely separate and unlinked to the 
system's bibliographic files. 

2. Authority systems that are integrated or linked with the system's 
bibliographic database. 

Network Systems 

An example of the first type (authority and bibliographic files separate 
and unlinked) is provided by OCLC. From OCLC's beginning, a sort of 
partial de facto authority control has been exercised, because the Li- 
brary of Congress's MARC records, themselves produced under strict 
authority control, make up a sizable portion of the database. But no sim- 
ilar control exists to regulate the consistency of headings contributed by 
member libraries. In theory, an LC-MARC record will replace a dupli- 
cate member-contributed record already in the database. Actually, as is 
obvious to anyone who searches the OCLC database, the matching al- 
gorithm may let duplicate or miscataloged records slip by, resulting in 
several entries with several forms of the author's name for a single item. 
If one of these is an LC-MARC record, most member iibraries will use 
that. But too often a search for a single item will bring up varying ver- 
sions with differing headings, none of which has been input by LC. 

In an attempt to alleviate the problem of inconsistent headings in the 
database, as well as to aid in making the switch to AACR2 forms of 
names, OCLC loaded the LC machine-readable authority records into 
the OCLC database in December 1979. This file contains all types of 
names, series, and uniform titles. However, the OCLC-LC name au- 
thority file is not a complete list of the headings used on the OCLC data- 
base, and there is no provision for OCLC members, except for the few 
libraries who participate in the Library of Congress Name Authority 
Co-op (NACO) Project, to input other names to the authority file. It 
should be noted, however, that the new OCLC Local Library System 
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(LS/2000) includes the capacity for local online authority files. 

The LC authority file in OCLC, as already mentioned, is not linked 
in any way to the OCLC bibliographical file. It is hoped that catalogers 
will search headings in the authority file before inputting new cataloging 
into the database, but there is no mechanism for automatic checking or 
validation of headings to insure consistent form. It is possible, however, 
to link the files temporarily in batch mode for the purpose of making 
global changes to headings in the bibliographic database. This was done 
in December 1980 when headings in the OCLC bibliographic files were 
matched with records in the LC authority file and either verified as al- 
ready AACR2 or changed to AACR2 form where LC had identified 
such forms in the authority file. 

The other network systems (RLIN, UTLAS, and WLN) fall into (or 
will soon fall into) the second category, that of having more or less inte- 
grated authority and bibliographic files. At present, RLIN users have 
access to LC authority records in the same way that OCLC users do. 
RLIN has plans for linked authority control to become operational even- 
tually. At that time, RLIN plans to have a system in which the cataloger 
will tag fields that should be under authority control as each new biblio- 
graphic record is added to the database. The tagged fields will be 
checked automatically and the cataloger advised of any that are unau- 
thorized. References will be activated in the authority file, but not in the 
bibliographic database. Global changes in headings will be possible on a 
batch basis overnight. The text of the headings will be stored both in the 
bibliographic record file and the authority file, but the planners are con- 
sidering an enhancement that would allow the automatic transfer of text 
from the authority record to the bibliographic record so that it would not 
have to be rekeyed each time it is used. 

In the UTLAS network system, an automatic online verification pro- 
cess links headings in bibliographic records to authority records. By 
working through'CATSS (Catalogue Support Systems), names, uni- 
form titles, and subject headings are searched against the authority file. 
If an exact match is found in the established heading (lxx) or see refer- 
ence (4xx) field of an authority record, an automatic link is created be- 
tween the heading in the bibliographic record and the corresponding au- 
thority record, and an authority sequence number is substituted for the 
heading in the bibliographic record file. Texts of headings are not stored 
in the bibliographic database, but only in the authority file. Every time a 
bibliographic record is to be displayed on the screen, or a product is to be 
generated from this record, the system goes to the appropriate authority 
sequence number, gets the text of the headings), and puts it into the 
established heading (lxx) or subject heading (6xx) or added entry (7xx) 
field of the bibliographic record. Text replacement also occurs if the cat- 
aloger searches an unauthorized (i.e., see reference) term. In this case the 
established heading, not the reference, displays when the bibliographic 
record appears on the screen. 

Validation of headings in the bibliographic database is also available 
in batch mode, in what UTLAS calls a database walk. In this process, files 
of bibliographic records are matched against the authority record base. 
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If an exact match is made, the heading in the bibliographic record is 
linked to an authority record. If no match is made, a skeletal or mini- 
authority record is generated from the unmatched heading. This mini- 
record may be upgraded at a later date. 

All UTLAS authority records are linked by appropriate preferences 
as well as see also references. This means that references are "de- 
blinded" automatically when a heading is changed or removed from the 
database. 

If a heading has several subdivisions, the UTLAS system allows the 
creation of individual authority records for each part. These separate 
authority records may be combined or linked to facilitate the automatic 
validation process, through a system called nesting. 

The WLN authority file is also linked to its bibliographic database. 
When original cataloging is entered into the database, the cataloger 
gives a check command, whereupon each heading is checked mechani- 
cally, character by character, against existing records in the authority 
file. If the heading is found to be identical to one already in the authority 
file, it is validated and the machine-assigned number of that authority 
record is stored in the bibliographic file along with the descriptive part of 
the catalog record. If the heading does not match a term in the authority 
file, the system indicates either that the heading is new or that it is in the 
file as a cross-reference. In the latter case, the form referred to is given on 
the screen, and the cataloger can delete the invalid form. 

When LC MARC records are added to the WLN database, headings 
are stripped off and compared. New authority records are automatically 
made for headings thai have no match, and these are listed. This list is 
reviewed by the WLN cataloging review staff once a week. When vali- 
dated for addition to the database, new names and subjects are automat- 
ically assigned numbers and stored in the authority file. 

The WLN system allows the searching of subfields in headings. For 
example, a user entering the term Chicago can retrieve both government 
headings with the term as the entry element and headings with the term 
used as a subdivision or qualifier. 

As in the UTLAS system, all headings for any given cataloging record 
are stored only in the WLN authority file, not in the bibliographic file. 
When a record is called up from the bibliographic database, also as in 
UTLAS, the screen displays the information in conventional format, 
with all appropriate access points translated from their machine- 
assigned numbers to readable headings. 

This method of storing text of headings in the authority record only 
has the advantage of saving space in the computer file, but it is not uni- 
versally viewed as the best approach. A number of vendors have chosen 
to store the text of headings in both bibliographic records and authority 
records in order to give better response time to search requests. It should 
be obvious that in large systems response time is slowed when the system 
must retrieve the text of one or more headings from an authority file be- 
fore displaying a bibliographic record. On the other hand /when a 
change is made to a heading, a system that stores text of headings in all 
bibliographic records must locate every record and change the text. This 
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step usually must be accomplished on a batch basis overnight or perhaps 
less often. When the headings are stored in the authority file only, a 
needed change is made only to this record. The updated authority infor- 
mation is immediately reflected in all bibliographic records displayed 
online and in any products generated from the system. 

Vendor Systems 

Networks such as OCLC, RLIN, UTLAS, and WLN provide ser- 
vices to their member libraries from a common database. Commercial 
vendors of online systems, on the other hand, are in the business oi pro- 
viding libraries with catalogs unique to their own collections. 

Many vendors start service to a library by running the library's 
machine- readable bibliographic records through a program that lists all 
the terms used on those records as headings. Catalogers may then edit 
the list, make changes, consolidate names, or do whatever may be neces- 
sary. This list then becomes the library's automated authority file. From 
then on, all headings in new bibliographic records are checked via com- 
puter against the file. When a heading matches one in the authority file, 
the record number, or a pointer to the record, is added to those already 
associated with the heading. In some systems, when a heading does not 
match, it is referred to the cataloger for checking before it is added to the 
authority file. In other systems, the system automatically creates mini- 
amhority records for the unprecedented or nonmatching headings 
found. Also in. some systems, if the heading matches a see reference, the 
system automatically changes the heading to the authorized form. How- 
ever, such a practice can lead to problems. Conflicts can arise with 
names, in particular, but also sometimes with series and uniform titles. 
For example, an authority file may have an entry for "Harrison, Twyla 
Rene" with a reference from "Harrison, T.R. " Subsequently , an entry 
may be made for a " Harrison , T.R." who is not the same person .Auto- 
matic changing of the latter because it matches the reference for the ear- 
lier name would be quite undesirable. 

While all the authority files serve as indexes to the bibliographic files, 
at least two of the vendors, DataPhase and Marcive, create indexes 
(called a dictionary by DataPhase) instead of authority files. The difference 
is that an index entry does not have reference or note fields associated 
with it. References are entirely separate, having only an intellectual link 
to their referents. A major advantage of the authority file, as opposed to 
the index approach is that references can be generated and de-blinded 
automatically. The advantage of the index system is the saving of disk 
space and response time. Some research evidence indicates that fewer 
than half of all name authority records contain references, and that 
many of the references in the remaining half are not really useful in an 
online system." NOTIS may soon have the best of both methods. 
Planned enhancements of NOTIS are designed so that authority records 
are made only for names that require references. The index to the system 
will then be created by including all names and references from both the 
authority file and the bibliographic file. 

A few vendors, such as BLIS, allow headings to be set up so that bib- 
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liographic records will appear under both the authorized heading and 
under the form from which a see reference has been made (called invisible 
referencing). This method probably presents relatively fewer problems 
in searching subject headings than in searching names. If a user asks for 
"Nuclear geology' ' and then is given titles for the subject heading "Nu- 
clear geophysics," the user will not likely be confused. However, if a 
user requests an author search for James Lucey and then is given works 
by James R. Lucey and works by Matthew James (pseudonym of an- 
other person named J ames D, Lucey), there could be considerable con- 
fusion. Therefore, most systems display some sort of explanation when a 
user asks for a name that is a. see reference. In some of these systems, the 
user must rekey the correct heading. In others (e.g., VTLS) the user 
may request that the appropriate records be displayed without having to 
rekey (e.g., by hitting the carriage return). 

Several of the vendors have the means for total authority control of 
library databases. In several systems (e.g., DOBTS), the system prompts 
for the parts of a bibliographic record. If an authorized heading is input, 
the system O.K. 's it by going on to the next prompt. If an unauthorized 
heading is attempted, the system responds to that effect, and the cata- 
loger can create the authority record. If a form is input which is a see 
reference to another form, the system will respond with the established 
form. Pressing "return" will enter that form into the bibliographic rec- 
ord. 

Two of the integrated authority systems being vended are related to 
the networks. Biblio-Techniques Library & Information System (BLIS) 
is a turnkey system based on Washington Library Network software. 
BLIS includes all cataloging and authority control programs developed 
by WLN . OCLC 's Local Systems LS/2000 is an enhanced version of the 
Integrated Library System originally developed at the National Library 
of Medicine, further enhanced by Online Computer Systems, and mar- 
keted by AVATAR, now absorbed by OCLC. In this system, all biblio- 
graphic records entered into the system are checked for unauthorized 
headings and matched with the authorized form. New headings are au- 
tomatically entered into the authority file, but an "audit trail" is left in 
the Catalog Review File for the cataloger to review and validate. If head- 
ings are revised in the authority file, aj] bibliographic records containing 
those headings are automatically revised (i.e., via global change). In ad- 
dition blind references are automatically deleted. 

A major advantage of a totally integrated system is that headings do 
not have to be rekeyed with every use, nor does a reference number have 
to be copied separately to be input on a different screen. The text of the 
heading can be automatically transcribed into the bibliographic record if 
the advantage of better response time for bibliographic database search- 
ing is desired; the use of this technique is planned by CLSI. Or the au- 
thority record number can be transcribed if the advantage of immediate 
updating is desired; DOBIS offers this feature. A major disadvantage of 
such a totally integrated system is that the inputter of original biblio- 
graphic records must be qualified to set up authority records for unprec- 
edented headings. When decisions have to be made at the terminal, 
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more terminal time is required for original cataloging. 

Conclusion 

To summarize, machine-readable bibliographic data files can be non- 
integrated, partially integrated, or totally integrated with machine- 
readable authority record files. Most systems in the United States are 
partially integrated, although two of the largest ones (OCLC and 
RLIN) are not. It should be remembered, however, that regardless of 
how integrated the system, a human is ultimately responsible for decid- 
ing whether a particular entry in an existing authority record represents 
the same person, place, corporate body, or title as the one to be repre- 
sented on the bibliographic record being entered. We have not yet auto- 
mated the ability to think! 

One must keep in mind that systems currently available offer different 
kinds and levels of authority control. Appendix B suggests questions that 
need to be raised when consulting with a potential vendor or service. 
Appendix C lists the names and addresses of vendors and networks 
known to the authors at the time of writing. Each of these systems 
presents a moving target in this fast-developing arena. Indeed, auto- 
mated authority control is emerging as one of the most fluid and exciting 
concepts in the building of total library systems. 
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Appendix A 
Glossary of Unusual 
Automated Authority Control Terminology 

De-blinding of references — removal of see and see also references that refer to headings that 

are no longer represented in the bibliographic file. 
Global change — using one command to change all representations of a heading from one 

form to another form. 
Invisible references — term applied to the effect of linking authority files and bibliographic 

files in such a way that when a user searches a term from which a see reference would 

ordinarily be made, the bibliographic records associated with that authority record 

will be displayed. 

Linked records — bibliographic records connected to their related authority records; also, 

authority records connected to related authority records. 
Mini-authority records — skeleton authority records — records generated by machine from 

headings in bibliographic records; these can be filled out later with references and 

notes. 

Reference generation — automatic creation of see and see also references for every heading that 
needs such references. 

Unprecedented headings — those headings that are not already represented in a particular 
authority file or index. 

Validation — process of checking a new heading against authority file headings and refer- 
ences to determine whether the heading has already been established, and to verify 
spelling and content designators if it has been established. 
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Appendix B 
Questions to Raise 
in Considering Vendor Systems 

Products and Services 

Are machine-readable records used to generate products of the library's choice? 
e.g., COM catalogs 
book catalogs 
cards 

archive tapes 

processing of archive tapes 
Does the vendor provide online cataloging? local online catalogs? 
Does the vendor provide name authority records in MARC format? 

Record Creation and Control 

Does the vendor: 

include all terms in the library's database for which authority control is desired? 
check new headings against authority file (or index)? 
add record number to the listing for a matching heading? 
notify cataloger of unprecedented headings? 

automatically change headings that match a see reference to the authorized form? 
automatically create authority records or index terms from headings in bibliographic 
records? 

require that a heading be entered into the authority file before it can be entered into a 

bibliographic record? 
provide cumulated authority lists in printed form? 

Cross-Reference Creation and Control 

Does the system: 

generate automatic references in the bibliographic file? 

provide automatic de-blinding of references in the bibliographic file? 

require references to be added as individual entries in the index that are not linked to 
the names to which they refer? 

Display to Users 

Is user given records even if a see reference term matches the search term (i.e., invisible, 
referencing)? 

Is user told that another heading is "correct' ' when a reference term matches the search 
term? 

If so, must the user rekey the ' 'correct' ' heading in order to retrieve records, or can the 
records be retrieved without rekeying? 

Method of Storage 

Is text of headings stored in both bibliographic record and authority record? 
Is text of headings stored in authority record only? 



Appendix C 
Networks and Vendors 

(Note: The information below was updated in January 1985.) 

ADLIB Advanced Library Concepts 

9343 Tech Center Dr. 
Suite 175 

Sacramento, CA 95826 
Auto-Graphics Auto-Graphics, Inc. 

(AGILE II On-Line Data Base 751 Monterey Pass Rd. , 

Management System) Monterey Park, CA 91754 
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ATLAS 

(A Total Library Automated System) 
BLIS 

(Biblio-Techniques Library & 
Information System) 

Blackwell North America 



B rod art 



Card Datalog 



Computer Co. 



CTI 



DataPhase 



DOBIS 

(Dortmund Library System) 



DYNIX 



Easy Data Micro Library System 



EMILS/3000 

(Electric Memory's Integrated Library 
System) 

Geac 



GRCCOM 



INNOVACQ 



LAMBDA 

(Local Access to and Management of 
Bibliographic Data and Authorities) 



Data Research Associates, Inc. 

9270 Olive Blvd. 

St. Louis, MO 63132-3276 

Biblio-Techniques 
8511 Lake Lucinda Dr. S.W. 
Olympia, WA 98502 
Blackwell North America, Inc. 
6024 S.W. Jean Rd. 
Building G 

Lake Oswego, OR 97034 
Brodart, Inc. 

Library Automation Division 
500 Arch St. 
Williamsport, PA 17705 

DTI Data Trek, Inc. 
121 W. E St. 
Encinitos, CA 92024 

The Computer Company 
1905 Westmoreland St. 
Richmond, VA 23230 

CTI Library Systems, Inc. 
1455 South State 
Orem, UT 84057 

DataPhase Systems 
9000 West 67th St. 
Shawnee Mission, KS 66202 

DOBIS 

IBM Data Processing Division 

1 133 Westchester Ave. 

White Plains, NY 10604 

Dynix Automated Library Systems 

1455 West 820 North 

Provo, UT 84601 

Sydney Dataproducts, Inc. 

11075 Santa Monica Blvd., Suite 100 

Los Angeles, CA 90025 

Electric Memory, Inc. 
656 Munras Ave. 
P.O. Box 1349 
Monterey, CA 93942 

Geac Computers, Inc. 
6300 Variel Ave., Suite A 
Woodland Hills, CA 91367 
General Research Corporation 
Library Systems 
P.O. Box 6770 

Santa Barbara, CA 96160-6770 
The Innovacq System 
Innovative Interfaces, Inc. 
1409 Fifth St. 
Berkeley, CA 94710 

SOLINET 

400 Colony Square, Plaza Level 
1201 Peachtree St. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30361 
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LS/2000 



LSSI (MINI MARC and MICRO 
MARC) 



Marcive 



Micro-Pac 



NOTIS 

(Northwestern Online Total Integrated 
System) 

OCLC 



PAC/II 



RLIN 

(Research Libraries' Information 
Network) 

STAR 



TOMUS 

(The Online Multiple User System) 
ULISYS 



UTLAS 

(University of Toronto Library 
Automation Systems) 

VTLS 

(Virginia Tech Library System) 



WLN 



OCLC Local Systems 
6565 Frantz Rd. 
Dublin, OH 43017-0702 

Library Systems and Services, Inc 
General Motors Building 
1395 Piccard Dr., Suite 100 
Rockville, MD 20850 

Marcive, Inc. 

P.O. Box 12408 

San Antonio, TX 78212 

MLS/Micro Library Software 
A Division of Infosoft Corp. 
World Towers 
15600 Drummet 
Houston, TX 77032 

The NOTIS Office 
University Library 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, IL 60201 

OCLC Online Computer Library Center, 
Inc. 

6565 Frantz Rd. 
Dublin, OH 43017-0702 

C L Systems, Inc. 
1220 Washington St. 
West Newton, MA 02165 

The Research Libraries Group, Inc. 
Jordan Quadrangle 
Stanford, CA 94305 

Cuadra Associates, Inc. 
2001 Wilshire Blvd. 
Suite 305 

Santa Monica, CA 90403 

Carlyle Systems, Inc. 
2930 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 

Universal Library Systems 

1571 Bellevale Ave. 

West Vancouver, BC V7V 1A6 

UTLAS Corp. 

701 Westchester Ave. 

Suite 308W 

White Plains, NY 10604 
VTLS 

Center for Library Automation 
Newman Library 
Virginia Tech 
Blacksburg, VA 24061 

Washington Library Network 
Washington State Library, AJ-11 
Olympia, WA 98504 



B/NA AUTHORITY CONTROL 

Lrpiwing patron 
access to your 
online catalog. 



Loading MARC records into an online catalog? The B/NA 
automated authority control system can perform name and sub- 
ject authority control on your MARC database and give you 
fully edited catalog tapes in the MARC II format. If your online 
catalog has an authority control module, the B/NA authority 
control system can also provide deblinded cross reference 
tapes in a format compatible with LC MARC for Authorities 
for loading into the system. Simply send us your cata 
log tape and we match your MARC records against 
current LC name and subject authority files to pro- 
vide your library with the most up-to-date consis- 
tent headings available. 

Why choose authority control from B/NA? 

Quality. Sophistication. Leadership. Ten years 
experience with authority control. No other 
system equals ours. Drawing from our con- 
stantly updated authority files and the ,g 
skills of our experienced editors, this 
unique B/NA service frees your staff 
from retrospective authority control 
tasks. For more information, write or 
call toll free, Dan Miller, Manager, 
Sales and Service, Technical 
Services Division . 



Jlfe BLACKWELL 

WWA North America, Inc. 




6024 S.W. Jean Road, 
Building G 

Lake Oswego, OR 97034 
Telephone (800) 547-6426 
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For the Record 



Annual Report of the Decimal Classification 
Editorial Policy Committee, 
July 1, 1983- June 30, 1984* 

Margaret E. Cockshutt, Chairperson 

The Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Committee (EPC) held its 
eighty-fifth and eighty-sixth meetings at the Library of Congress (LC) on Octo- 
ber 27-28, 1983 and May 3-4, 1984. 

The EPC received a report of decisions made by the Forest Press Committee 
(FPC) on continuous revision and production scheduling for the Dewey Decimal 
Classification (DDC), These matters have been outlined previously in the EPC's 
1982-83 Annual Report.. The FPC affirmed its commitment to a longer ten -year 
publication cycle, so that the twentieth full edition and the twelfth abridged edi- 
tion of the DDC will be published about 1990, With the previously accepted 
principle of continuous revision of the DDC, phoenix (completely revised) and 
other schedules with major revisions may be published as separates between 
editions. New editions, therefore, will cumulate schedules, tables, and/or in- 
dexes published as interim separates. Separately published schedules and tables 
will be applied, following their publication, by the Decimal Classification Divi- 
sion (DCD) of the Library of Congress. 

In the future, prices will be established lor the basic full and abridged edi- 
tions. Interim separate schedules, tables, and/or indexes will be priced as they 
are released. Decimal Classification Additions, Notes and Decisions (DC&) will be 
sold on a subscription basis to purchasers of both the full and abridged editions 
of the DDC, 

The EPC considered various drafts of a phoenix schedule of 003-006 Data 
Processing (formerly 001 .6), together with related concepts in 384.3 Computer 
Communications and 621.39 Computer Engineering (formerly 621.38195), 
and the effect of this phoenix on s.s. -0285 Data Processing in Table 1. If is 
hoped that this phoenix, for which there have been many requests from the 
field, will be published in 1985. 

For the first time the EPC established formal working relations with the Sub- 
ject Analysis Committee (SAC) of the American Library Association. This will 
permit the EPC to work with a series of SAC subcommittees on prepubli cation 
critiques, by subject -specialist DDC users, of special draft schedules which are 
undergoing phoenix or major revisions. Through the efforts of Lizbeth J. 
Bishoff, ALA's continuing representative on the Editorial Policy Committee, 
SAC established review subcommittees to consider drafts of proposed revisions 
of Data Processing and Computer Science, Education, and Music. Similar but 

*A summary of the complete report, which is scheduled for publication in late spring 
1985 in Decimal Classification Additions, Notes and Decisions, V.4, no. 5. 
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less formal arrangements are being made through the (British) Library Associa- 
tion Dewey Decimal Classification Committee, with the help of Russell Swee- 
ney, the Library Association's representative on the EPC. The EPC looks for- 
ward to continued, fruitful cooperation with these groups and to strengthening 
this review process. However, the EPC recognizes that it bears the final respon- 
sibility for policy decisions on the classificatory and subject content and for rec- 
ommendations on publication to the Forest Press Committee. 

The committee had previously discussed a request for the reinstatement of an 
option, last provided in Edition 18, to add time to place in the specification of a 
complex topic. In Edition 18 an optional provision under s.s. -093-099 and un- 
der areas -3-9 had permitted the addition of historical period numbers from 
930-990 to the notation for the locale. It should be noted that the ability to spec- 
ify both place and time is increasingly important for precise online subject 
searching and retrieval. The EPC has now accepted the principle of an option to 
add time to place, but the mechanisms for deriving and adding the period nota- 
tions have not yet been fully determined. 

Committee members have long recognized that over the years Table 1 , Stan- 
dard Subdivisions, has become poorly organized and thus difficult to apply, but 
they have also been greatly concerned at the enormous ripple effect that radical 
relocations in the table would have throughout the DDC and on shelf arrange- 
ments. The EPC has now decided that only s.s. -071 Schools and Courses and 
other subdivisions of the -07 s.s. Study and Teaching should be considered for 
revision in the context of a possible phoenix schedule for 370 Education. Re- 
maining parts of s. s. -07 and the other standard subdivisions will not be consid- 
ered until Table 1 can be examined in its entirely. No date has been set for such 
an examination, with its major implications for the whole of DDC, but it will not 
occur until after the publication of Edition 20. 

It is now anticipated that expansions of Table 2 for areas -52 Japan and -68 
South Africa will be published in DC& 4:5, to be published in 1985, with cen- 
tralized application by LC's Decimal Classification Division upon publication. 
It should be noted that these area expansions have been requested by classifiers 
in the countries concerned to meet local needs, and the expansions are in ac- 
cordance with local literary warrant. Thus publication is in accordance with the 
previously accepted principle that the DDC is and must continue to be a classifi- 
cation of international use. 

During 1 983-84 the EPC also discussed a proposal to vacate 310 Statistics, so 
that demographic statistics would classify with the subject plus a standard subdi- 
vision. A standard subdivision must be developed, and for at least some topics it 
appears desirable to specify the place, using the area table, before this standard 
subdivision for statistics is added. 

In its consideration of possible draft schedules for phoenix or major revision, 
the EPC examined two alternatives for a phoenix revision of 351-354 Public 
Administration. As in 340 Law, the central issue is whether the citation order of 
the schedule should require the topic to come first in the synthesized notation, 
followed by the jurisdiction, or whether the jurisdiction should come first with 
the subsequent synthesis of the notation for the topic. While an option for the 
less-preferred alternative would be provided in the schedules as in 340, the ba- 
sic, official provision would be applied by the division in the LC centralized dis- 
tribution mechanisms. 

The EPC has also considered, in principle only, a revision of 560-590 Life 
Sciences being carried out by a group of biologists and librarians in England, in 
cooperation with Forest Press and the DCD. 

Undoubtedly the committee's most difficult task has been to discuss and rec- 
ommend priorities for sections of the DDC to receive phoenix or major revisions 
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for Edition 20. While final decisions on certain sections must be deferred to 
1985 to give review committees time to meet deadlines which had already been 
set, the committee hoped to make some firm decisions at the Fall 1984 meeting 
concerning both priorities for publication and issuing sequences. 

In committee business, the EPC passed resolutions of thanks to and apprecia- 
tion of Betty M. E. Croft, who was an EPC member for thirteen years, and 
Joseph H, Howard, who served for seven years. Margaret E. Cockshutt was 
reelected as chairperson to October 1985. 



CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS 



Would you like to serve on a jury to select the papers to be published in LRTS 
"Best of Conference" issue? We are planning to publish the six "best" papers 
presented at the RTSD program meetings at the 1985 Annual Conference. The 
best papers will be selected by juries composed of nine members each, some cho- 
sen from those who volunteer and some from those nominated by the Confer- 
ence program chairpersons or the LRTS assistant editors. 

If you plan to attend the Chicago Conference and are interested in serving on 
one of these juries, please send me your name, address, and phone number and 
indicate your primary program interest. RTSD programs for which juries are 
needed are to be presented on the following schedule: July 6, 2-4 p.m., "Illu- 
sions of Longevity? Microforms and Optical Discs in Permanent Library Col- 
lections"; July 7, 9-11 a.m., "Options for Coordinated Collection Develop- 
ment"; July 7, 2 -5 :30 p.m., "International Issues in Resources and Technical 
Services"; July 8, all day, "Trends in the Children's Book Field"; and July 8, 
2-4 p.m., "U.S. Newspapers Project." 

Send this information, postmarked no later than April 30, 1985, to Elizabeth 
L. Tate, Editor, LRTS, 11415 Farmland Dr., Rockville, MD 20852. 
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Editor, LRTS 

11415 Farmland Drive 

Rockville, MD 20852 



From: Robert. D. Rodriguez, Associate Catalog Librarian, Florida International Uni- 
versity Library. — In considering Carol A. Mandel's question "Should library 
catalogs provide access to parts of books?" ("Enriching the Library Catalog 
Record," Jan. -Mar, 1985), it seems necessary- to take into account the charac- 
ter and nature of* the monograph versus the journal article. Are monographs 
merely extrapolated articles, such that the old "analytics' ' approach to content 
can be extended to subject? The monograph is usually intended to be a self- 
sufficient entity, constructed around a theme or method or approach which in 
turn gives cohesion to its subject(s). The chapters of a monograph, even when 
about different subjects, are not equivalent to journal articles. Nor will an entry 
in a book index automatically yield sufficient treatment of a specific subject to 
merit subject access distinct from the book as a whole. 

If considered in the environment of Library of Congress Subject Headings, 
subject access to parts of books— for which there is no successful precedent nor 
demonstrated consensus on the need — represents a significant departure from 
past theory and practice, and confuses cataloging and indexing. 



Editor's note: Letters sent to the editor for publication in this column cannot be ac- 
knowledged, answered individually, or returned to the authors. Whenever space is 
available in an issue, selected letters will be published, with little or no editing, though 
abridgment may be required. Letters intended for publication should be typed double- 
spaced. 
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Continuation/Standing Order Service 
A new benchmark in. . . 

Serials Data 

Management and Control Systems 
Tomorrow's Answer Today. 

• Customer Reports • Automatic Claiming 

• History Reports • Collective Claiming 

• Management Reports • Check-In Claiming 

For additional details write or call: 



■ ■ For addil 
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Booksellers International, Inc. 

66 Austin Boulevard, 
Commack, New York 11725 



New York Slate Toll-free WATS (800) 832-4552 
Toll-free WATS (800) 645-5237 



KING SAUD UNIVERSITY 
(Formerly University of Riyadh) 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia 
COLLEGE OF ARTS - DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 
The department has vacant faculty positions of Professor, Associate Professor and 
Assistant Professor for Ph.D. holders and/or holders of academic titles earned at 
accredited universities who would be employed on contract basis as of commencement 
of the academic year 1985-86, which begins on July 27, 1985. 

THE LANGUAGE OF INSTRUCTION AT THE DEPARTMENT IS ARABIC. 
NOTEWORTHY BENEFITS: 

Free return air tickets annually for faculty member and family. 
Furnished accomodation or housing and furnishing allowances. 
Monthly transportation allowance. 
Relocation allowance. 
End-of-service gratuity. 

Free medical and dental care covering family. 

Contribution by University to tuition fees of non-Arabic-speaking children. 
Interested academicians are kindly requested to send non-returnable photocopies of 
their academic diplomas and specialized experience certificates together with their 
resumes (including lists of their publications and references) and written applications 
indicating the position applied for and the subjects applicant is qualified to teach to: 
Dean of College of Arts Ms. Aida Ganim 

King Saud University King Saud University Recruitment Office 

P. O. Box 2456 2425sWest Loop South, Suite 450 

Riyadh, 11451 Saudi Arabia Houston, TX 77027 USA 

Address and telephone number (if available) should also be included so that applicant 
could be contacted if selected for interview. 



OUR JOB IS TO 
MAKE YOUR JOB 
EASIER . 

All EBSCO systems are designed with one major goal in 
mind: to simplify your serials transactions. No matter how big 
your library is, how small, or how specialized, we can provide 
the professional services you expect. 

CONTACT EBSCO— LET'S TALK SERVICE. 



EBSCO 



SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 




P.O. Box 1943, Birmingham, AL 35201 (205) 991-6600 



MIDWEST LIBRARY SERVICE 

Presents 

MATSS 




MATSS is a software package designed to automate technical 
services and increase staff productivity The software includes 
procedures for a Communication Interface Ordering, Fund 
Accounting, Catalog Cards, and Spine Labels. As an interface 
system, MATSS can access a bibliographic utility to retrieve 
MARC records and modify them for the production of orders, 
cards, and labels. 

For additional information 
Call us on our Toll-Free WATS Line: 
(800) 325-8833 
In Missouri (800) 392-5024 




MIDWEST LIBRARY SERVICE 

11443 St. Charles Rock Road 
Bridgeton. MO 63044 



NOW 

ONLINE ACCESS TO THE WILSON INDEXES 




Now, after years of planning, 
testing, and refinement, 
The H.W. Wilson Company 
announces WILSONL1NE, an 
online retrieval service offering 
access to the Wilson indexes. 

WILSONLINE is the first 
and only online system devel- 
oped that meets the Wilson 
standards of: 

Quality 
Currency 
Ease of use 
Affordability 

WILSONLINE is priced to make 
it affordable for more libraries 
than any other comparable 
online service. The Wilson 
Company's commitment to 
fair pricing ensures that 
WILSONLINE will rapidly be- 
come an indispensable refer- 
ence tool in libraries through- 
out the world. 



User-friendly 
WILSONLINE features 

WILSONLINE is designed 10 meet the needs of a 
wide range of users. A novice can quickly master 
the basic commands to conduct a successful 
search, while experienced searchers can take full 
advantage of WILSON I INE's more sophisticated 
features to get the most ou! of the databases in the 
shortest amount of time. 

■ Current — WILSONLINE databases are updated as 
often as necessary — at least twice weekly. 

■ Compatible with all types of terminals — 
WILSONLINE can be accessed with any standard 
ASCII computer terminal. If you are using an 
online retrieval service now, you can access 
WILSONLINE with your existing equipment. 

■ Up to 43 different access points to bibliographic 
records. 

■ Multi-file searching — allows searching of up to 
eight Wilson databases simultaneously. 

■ Automatic switching to preferred headings 

■ Free text as well as controlled vocabulary infor- 
mation retrieval. 

■ Online thesaurus of all subject headings that 
helps expand or refine your search. 

■ Neighboring (browsing) — for searching alphabet- 
ically related terms. 

■ Truncation — allows searching through word stems 
or roots. 

■ Ranging — limits searches to a particular range 
or span of dates, covering a specific period of 
publication. 

■ Boolean operators (AND, OR, AND NOT) — allow 
users to broaden or narrow searches. 

■ Rename — users can substitute their own ter- 
minology for names of WILSONLINE commands 
and logical operators. 

■ Save/Saveseardi— searches can be saved for use 
in another database or at another time. 

■ Offline printing— up to 1,500 citations per search 
can be printed offline in all print formats, with a 
variety of sorting options. 

■ fase of access— WILSONLINE is available through 
TYMNET or TELENET (a local phone call in most 
cities). 



We make it easy 
for you to use 
WILSONLINE 

The Wilson Company provides several user aids 
that clearly explain WILSONLINE benefits and 
search procedures. 

■ Online help command— a menu of common 
situations faced by searchers using WILSONLINE 
with detailed explanations of their solutions. 

■ Online explain messages — users can request 
detailed explanations for each system command 
message, and feature. 

■ Quick Reference Guide— a one-place look-up 
summarizing system commands and features. 

■ WILSONLINE Guide & Documentation— a com- 
plete user's manual describing search procedures 
and databases in detail. 

■ A WILSONLINE training program offered at region- 
al sessions throughout the U.S. 

■ A toll-free phone number— a professional sear- 
cher will be available lo answer your questions if 
you need help while searching. 

■ Accessibility — WILSONLINE is available Monday 
7:150 A.M. through Sunday 7:00 A.M., except 
3:00 A.M. lo 5:00 A.M. each morning. (Eastern 
Standard Time). 



WILSONLINE Databases 

The records in the WIL50NLINE databases contain 
the same information as the Wilson Company's 
printed indexes, as well as additional features which 
enhance relrieval. Articles are indexed by profes- 
sional libranans and specialists in the subject areas 
covered by each database. Each database provides 
at leasi one year of indexing coverage. 

Available now 

The following Wilson databases are available now 
for online searching: 

Applied Science & Technology Index 

Biological & Agricultural Index 

Book Review Digest 

Business Periodicals Index 

Cumulative Book Index 

Education Index 

Index to Legal Periodicals 

Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature 

Journal Directory 

Publishers Directory 

Name Authority File 

LC MARC File 

Available in 1985 

Other Wilson indexes, listed below, will become 
available for online searching in 1985. 

Humanities Index (February 19B5) 
Social Sciences Index (February 1985) 
General Science tndex (May 1985) 
Biography Index (July 1985) 
Arl Index (October 1985) 
Library Literature (October 1985) 
Bibliographic Index (November 1985) 



How to open your WILSONLINE account 

r r ates C fnr V non R f, t ,hL Ch h dule 0rder ( F ° rm .with complete information on WILSONLINE subscription rates, " 

WMON^C^¥££%EF? ° r h'T 8 Se u SSIOn i' off l! ne P rintin J' telecommunication access, and 
Z .aVi J: & Documentation, and a brochure describ ne WILSONLINE service in deDth Dlease call 

the WHson Customer Service Department, toll free, 1-800-367-6770 (In New York iu7e^ca\n X^(^>) 



WILSONLINE IS A SERVICEMARK OF THE H W. WILSON COMPANY 6 1984 THE H W WILSON COMPANY ALL BIGHTS P. 

THE H.W. WILSON COMPANY 

950 University Avenue, Bronx, New York 10452 



Publishers of Quality Reference Works Since 1898 



Need 
instant access 
to technical 
holdings? — 
automate 
with TECHLIB. 



Science has advanced 
since Merlin dabbled in 
alchemy. But the wiz- 
ardry is still in TECHLIB— 
the BASIS technical 
library system. 

TECHLIB runs on most 
mainframe and mini- 
computers. It has menus 
for easy learning and 
use. It also satisfies 
advanced users. And it 
can be custom fit for 
you. 

TECHLIB puts holdings 
at your fingertips. You 
gain control of circula- 
tion. Issue timely over- 
due notices. Update 
from MARC tape or 
direct input. Process 
acquisitions and manage 



serials — all automatically. 
Battelle even maintains 
TECHLIB for you. 

TECHLIB is fast, easy, 
and cost-efficient. So, 
why not go on line with 
TECHLIB? Call for a 
brochure today. 

1-800-328-2648 
In Ohio, call collect 
(614) 424-5524. 



Battelle 

Software Products Center 

505 King Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43201-2693 



BASIS runs on DEC VAX®, IBM, Prime and Wang VS mini and super 
minicomputers; on IBM, CDC, and DEC® mainframes DEC and VAX are 
trademarks of Digital Equipment Corporation 



■ Catalog Department 
Section Head 



The Catalog Department of Stanford University Libraries 
is seeking an experienced original cataloger for the position 
of Head, Humanities Cataloging Section. The section pro- 
vides original and variant edition cataloging of monographic 
material on history, art, religion, philosophy and some 
related subjects in Western European languages. Respon- 
sible for coordinating workflow within the Section; pro- 
viding original cataloging in one or more of the above 
subjects; participating in Departmental, Library and Uni- 
versity decision-making groups; training and supervising 
librarians, support staff, and student assistants; and under- 
taking special projects as assigned. 

We require an MLS from an ALA-accredited library school, 
or the equivalent in training and experience; working 
knowledge of either German, or Portuguese and Spanish 
(facility m all three highly desirable); minimum of three 
years' experience in original cataloging using an automated 
cataloging system, AACR2 and LC classification and sub- 
M headings; excellent written and verbal communication 
skills. Educational background or experience in one or more 
of the subjects noted above, additional language skills, and 
previous supervisory experience are highly desirable. 

Beginning salary range for 1984-85: Librarian, 
$28,200-$37,200 annually. Closing date for receipt of appli- 
cations is May 31, 1985. Send complete cover letter ami 
resume with the names of three professional references to 
Carolyn J. Henderson, Library Personnel Officer, Stanford 
University Libraries, Stanford, CA 94305. Cite #260 on all 
correspondence. We are an equal opportunity employer 
through affirmative action. 
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LIBRARIES 




STANFORD 



On Microfilm . . . from Research Publications 

History of . 
Photography 

From its beauty as an art form to its impact 
as a visual information medium, the history of 
photography is documented in this collection 
from Research Publications. 

Compiled primarily from the holdings of the 
International Museum of Photography at the 
George Eastman House, this exceptionally 
informative source presents over 2, 1 00 mono- 
graphs and periodicals published between 
1830 and the early 1900s. The year-by-year 
development of photographic style and tech- 
nique is traced through the works and personal 
accounts of well-known photographers. 

Finest Quality Detail 

The subtle shadings and delicate contrasts of the 
photographs are captured in this collection through the 
utilization of ultrasensitive equipment, various develop- 
ment emulsions, and innovative microfilm processing techniques. A bibliographic 
guide is provided with each order. 

For only $17,750. this exceptional, comprehensive 489-reel collection can 
become a permanent picture in your resource album. 
Prices slightly higher outside the U.S. and Canada 

To order, or for more information on History of Photography, call or write: 




Research Publications 
12 Lunar Drive/Drawer AB 
Woodbridge, CT 06525 
(203) 397-2600 
TWX: 710-465-6345 
FAX: 203-397-3893 



IP 

Ml rese 



Outside North and South America: 
P.O. Box 45 
Reading, RG1 8HF England 
TEL: 0734-583247 
TELEX: 848336 NADL G 



research publications® 




The Latest in 
Steelmaking Technology! 




Last 

published 
in 1971, The 
Making, Shapi 
Treating of Ste_. 
tive work in steelmaking. Nearly 
1600 pages, close to 1200 illustrations 
almost 200 tables ... in 53 fact-filled chapters. Published by 
Association of Iron and Steel Engineers 



□ Sens The Making, Shaping and Treating of Steel 
(Payment enclosed} 

□ Send descriptive brochure 




(pits 6% sales ta* in 
PAS in US !ws. Add for 
shinning ioH.SA 86 /UP 
. . . Canada/Mexico Si; 
Class .-. EitrouB $34/i 
Mail . . , fliiwr cMtties 
$49/ Air Mail. Payment tjy : 
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Do you and your book wholesaler speak the 
same language? 



Sometimes it takes one well-trained and skilled librar- 
ian to fully understand the real needs of another 

That's why Baker & Taylor has made a point of having 
more trained librarians on staff than any other book 
supplier 

These professional libranans are dedicated to helping 

Eastern Divisron, 50 Kirby Avenue. Some,*, Nj 08876 (201) 722-8000 Mid-estem Drvisjor, 501 S Gladiolus ^J^T^^^ 
Southern Divrsron, Ml. Ol.ve Road. Commerce, GA 30599 (404) 335-5000 Western Dms.on, 380 Edison Way, Reno, NV 89564 (702) 786 6700 



you get the most benefit from Baker & Taylor's spe- 
cialized services. 

So when you order from Baker St Taylor you can be 
assured that nothing will ever get lost in the transla- 
tion EXPERIENCE YOU CAN DEPEND ON 

Call or write us now BAKER & TAYLOR 

for more information. ° grace comcany 



UTLAS - . effective solutions for libraries everywhere 



LOOKING FOR A 
"LOOK-ALIKE" LIBRARY SYSTEM? 
THEN UTLAS IS NOT FOR YOU! 



UTLAS is unique. We don't look like any other bibliographic utility. 
Over the past decade, we have developed systems that offer 
distinctly original library automation solutions. 

When you join the UTLAS network, ownership and control of data 
stay where they belong — with you. This concept, so fundamental 
to the UTLAS approach, provides many benefits: 

Permanent storage of records in your database, just 
the way you edit them. 

Multiple uses of your data, both for local functions and 
those better carried out on a centralized system. 

Direct, dynamic linkage to a powerful, full-scale 
authority system. 

A wide variety of products, including catalogues (COM, 
book, card); acquisitions and other specialized printed 
lists; locally-generated products (labels, purchase 
orders, management reports); and magnetic tapes of 
your data for loading into local systems. 

Why not find out for yourself what UTLAS looks like? You can 
contact us at either of these addresses: 

UTLAS Inc. UTLAS Corp. 

80 Bloor Street West 701 Westchester Avenue 

Second Floor Suite 308W 

Toronto, Ontario M5S 2V1 White Plains, NY 10604 



Tel.: 416/923-0890 
Telex: 06524479 



Tel.: 914/997-1495 
Telex: 646737 



Now available in sof&tivef<$n microfiche 

LC 

Classification 
Schedules: 



Softbound $2,200.00. 
Microfiche* $1,500.00. 

A Cumulation of 
Additions and Changes 
through 1983. 
Edited by Helen Savage. 
37 cumulations in 
39 volumes. 



r 



Adding to the usefulness of the Through 1 983 
cumulations is the Cumulation of Additions 
and Changes for 1984. Used together, these 
two sets of cumulations will enable catalogers 
and technical services librarians to effect 
dramatic savings in search time. The Additions 
and Changes for 1984 comprises all the 
eliminations, changes, and additions that are 
issued quarterly by LC in 1984. 




Lc eUssificATioN 

1 Addi-rioNS 
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Softbounc 
Microfich 

A Cumulation of 
Additions and Changes 
for 1984. 

Edited by Helen Savage. 
37 cumulations in 
36 volumes. 



Each of the 37 cumulations of LC's quarterly 
Additions and Changes includes every change 
and addition since the last edition of each 
schedule through 1983. Without the Gale 
cumulation, catalogers wishing to check the 
most current LC cataloging practice could 
have to search in as many as 76 sources. 



*Xidex XRPG negative polarity vesicular microfiche size 4" x 6". 98 images per fiche. 24x reduc- 
tion. Meets National Micrographics Associations Standards. 

Cumulations of individual schedules in both softbound and microfiche versions maybe purchased 
separately. For price information call tollfree 800-223-GALE. 

SBdfcoountforSiandingOi^ 

approval. 5% discount for sending check with order. Customers outside the U.S. and Canada add 10%. 
To order by phone: 800-223-GALE tollfree. In Canada, Michigan, Alaska, and Hawaii: 313-961-2242. 



GALE Research Co. 

Book Tower • Detroit, MI 48226 



